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Charles Scribner’s 


A SUMPTUOUS 
REMBRANDT. 


His Life, His Work, and His Time. By Emitter Micuet. 
Edited and Prefaced by Freperick WepMore, 
With 80 Plates and 300 Reproductions of Rem- 
brand's Works. 2 vois., royal 8vo, $15.00. 


ART WORK. 


One of the handsomest and most comprehensive works of its kind 
ever issued. The author is of all living authorities on Rembrandt 
the one who has the largest experience, the best opportunity of 
knowing all that can be known of the master’s personal history and 
his career as an artist. Besides giving a vivid portrait of the man 
as he appeared to his contemporaries, this work reproduces the finest 
paintings by Rembrandt in the private as well as the public galleries 
of Europe and England. 


‘*A monumental work. In its present form the book is one for all time It 
is the most complete survey of the work of a single artist which the world has 
yet seen.”"— Examiner. 


NEW FUVENILES. 


Evening Tales. 
Done into English from the French of FREDE- 
RIC OrTOLI by JOEL CHANDLER Harris, 
1r2mo, $1.00. 


* Delightful fairy tales that will surely delight children.” 
New York Times. 


My Dark Companions 
And Their Strange Stories. By Henry M. 
STANLEY. With 64 Illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.00. 


** Destined to be one of the most popular of Stanley's books ” 


—Boston Beacon. 


Westward with Columbus. 
By GORDON STABLES. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


**It tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.” — Christian 
Register. 


The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. New Stories by G. A. Henty. 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON. Illustrated ei Probably the 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


: a Bost 
“A boy’s book of adventure. in which tife on 


on Trans 


the North Sea is vividly described “— Hartford The Sikh War 


books in England 


Sons’ 7 Re sooks 


ATTRACTIVI: HOLIDAY BOOKS 


MEH LADY. By THomas Nenson Pace. Llustrated by 
C.S. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50 
A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming Southern clas 


sic, in uniform style with the illustrated edition of Mat we Char ssuiet 


last year 

THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. Fiited by Duc D Anditfret 
Pasquier. With Portraits. 3 vols, Svo Vol. Lo now 
ready. $2.50. 
“It will ever be in the first grade of the Met mf which French liters 


ture is incomparable.” — N.Y. Times 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. A Memory of 
the Mind of a Child. By Mrs. Burnerr. Hlustrated by 
R. B. Birch.  12moe, $2.00 


“Tt has the engaging candor and transpareney of all sincere au “Tn 
phy. yet it is revealed with such exquisite lelicacy and absence ~ 
sciousness we forget that the child heroine is Mrs Burnett ¢ Mrs 


Kate Dovetas WiGain 


NIBSY’S > CHRIST MAS By J ACOR \ Riis Iliustr ited 
12mo, 50 cents 
** Stories true in substance and drawn f 
among the paupe* classes. They are vivid 
Philadelphia Press 
CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. ALICE Morse EaRLE. I2mo, $1.25 
A picture of colonial life which aan ber n faithfully draw I ‘ 
could hardly have bee n better done.’ Herold 
THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO. By C.F. Lexis Hlus 


trate od. 82.50 








* These sketches are prc ture ssqu A wing and a iz 
uine ethn logic al value showing familiarit he ‘ x 
ple." — Chicago Inter Or 


THE BARBARY COAST. By Henry M. FIEeEtp. Illus. $2.00 
A highly entertaining vo ne, written in the author's agreeable stvle. and 

resenting the results of a journey to many interesting points in Algiers 

Ini, and Tripoli 

WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA. By Eyre Crowe. Il 
lustrated 82.00 


‘Perfectly delizhtful “ts the or iW epithet for this ve 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAIL LES S COURTS. 


Women of the Valois Court. The Court of Louis XIV. 
The Court of Louis XV. Last Years of Louis XV. 
Each with portraits, l2mo, $1.25. The set, half calf, $10.00, 

cloth, $5.00. 
“Tt seems as ope reads the successive volumes of Saint Amand. that 
each is worthier and more interesting than its predecessor Chicag 


The [laking of Virginia 


“| popular writer of boys’ | And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. 


tod sw : Hent > . ren 
wey SC Ak ey By SAMUEL ApaMs Drake. Illus 


trated. I2mo, $1.50 
A Tale of the Con 


Courant t of the P , “ A valuable historical study Well adapted 
Robert Grant’s Books for Boys. quest o e unjaud Jae a of the general reader Chicago 


Jack Hall and Jack in the Bush 
Each illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 
“*In the above volumes Mr Grant has sh 


St. Bartholomew's Eve. A Tale of 
the Huguenot Wars 


The White Conquerors. 


. that he has not forgotten what it is to be ona A Jacobite Exile. Being the Adven- A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk 
feel like a boy, and that he understands the tures of a Young Englishman in Mcunroe. Illustrated. Crown Svo 
audience he is addressing. The moral tone of the service of Charles XIL of Swe @1 oF ° 
the books is wholesome, and the literary quality edhiga-~ Mabaso aries . “se ows $1.20. 
excellent “— Boston Courier den. Each crown Svo. Illus $1.50 ‘A fascinating volume Boston Beacon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plic ation necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
. T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year = Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A, Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. : 
[ MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 
INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
E OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and "Moral training, and for 
Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
Proce WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
a School for Girls. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8isty ear begins September 21, 1893. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boy Iston street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
- For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris HoMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
y ie STON UNIVE ‘R SITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
EDMUND i. "BENNETT, L.L.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. oe. new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of grou 
JAMES S. GaRL. AND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfiel 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
~—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





Educational. 


New York, North Granville. 
EM.—Sp'loffer, free tuit'n, no profit, $50,- 
~J 000 b’ld’g, good board, send st’mp, name Nat. 88th_ yr. 


NEw York, Uti 
KS. PIAT: T° s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. 3. Applications : should be made early. 





NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 835 1 Ww est 
Chelten Avenue. : 

\, TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
i ing and Day School.—24th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the Cc olleg ze. Se hool certific ate admits to bs Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. E 

ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 

Opens | Sept. 28. at ; ae 
FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue e Victor Hugo. 

yYRENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls, 

Number limited. 

Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Second term begins Jan. Ist, 1894. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
—. ag BS ig tive. Principal instruc- 
C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
pall and Painting), C; Howard Walker and Mrs. 
illiam § og? (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 








RIVERVIEW, Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. hy 2 ares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment Academie wis a. Military organiza- 
tion ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








Teachers, etc. 
[ ANTED— AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Holidays, in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college graduate Saag co to teacb mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed, 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
| R. KNAPP'S HO! WE SCHOOL FOR 
l Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
W. R. TYLER, Master. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifte School. Send for Catalogue. 








NEw JERSEY, Short Hills. 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
« eight boys in Principal's fone in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New bui ling, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
cm. ALFRED C SOLBURN | ARNOLD, H Headmaster. — 
NEw York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
*OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
ig School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





NEw YorK cry, 43 West 47th Street. 
Aare: MIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
ore and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha 
The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, L ED., € ‘olumbia College. 
New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university any = 1 pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ww ALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New ‘YORK Crry, | 188 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 





French and English School. Resident pupils. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B.,care Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers. Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG- FutTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 12016 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. Ev ERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NE Ww A MERIC AN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
4 ishing a change at an increased salary should address 
B. Ruea@Les & Co. (Palace ae Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 


MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 

colleges, schoo 8, and —. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


N4, TIO! NAL BU TREAU OF EDU€EA- 

TION, Miss CRostHwalt, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South | and Southw est 








HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., nites has now vacancies for 
Fall and w inter terms. J. ALBE RT, Manager. — 


CHERMERHORN’S : TEACHERS 





Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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The Cloister and the Hearth ; | Ben-Hur : 
Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of-Fact Ro- | A Tale of the Christ. By LEw. WaLLacr. Garfield Edi 
mance. By CHARLES READE. With Photogravure Por tion. Two volumes. With Twenty Full-page Photogra 


trait and 550 Illustrations from drawings by WILLIAM vures. Over One Thousand Hlustrations as Marginal 


MARTIN JOHNSON. Twovolumes. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Svo, Silk and 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (In a Bow.) Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00; Three quarter 


¢ Calf, $12 00; Three quarter Levant, $14 00 Ina B 
The [asters and Masterpieces of Engraving. A REFERENDUM TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEN Het 
By WILLIS 0. CHAPIN. Illustrated with Sixty Engrav- Svo, Paper, 50 cents 


ings and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Jn a Bow.) | Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. - 


| 


Edited by CHARLES ELIoT Norton. Vol I. Orations 


The Christ-Child in Art. and Addresses on the Principles and Character of Ame 
A Study of Interpretation. By Henry van Dyke. rican Institutions and the Duties of American Citizens 

r . , , S35 4 ‘olume n Preparatior 

Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. Other Volumes in Preparation 


Gilt Top, $4 00. 
Prue and lI. 


Riders of Many Lands. By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Illustrated from Draw 
By THEODORE AYRAULT DopGeE, Brevet Lieutenant ings by ALBERT Epwakb STERNER. Svo, Hluminated 
Colonel U.S. Army. Illustrated with Numerous Draw Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tope, $3 50. (In a Bow 
ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs of , 


Oriental Subjects. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges | The Bov Travellers in Southern Europe. 


and Gilt Top, $4 00. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 


Southern France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar 


‘‘ Harper’s Young People ’’ for 1893. and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By Tuomas W s 
Vol. XIV. With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, Or 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. namental, $3 00. 4 
The Prince of India ; The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 
Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. WaLnacek, Au By Richard HarpinG Davis, Author of “The West : 
thor of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” etc. Two volumes. 16mo, Cloth, from a Car-Window,” ete Illustrated Post Svo, 
Ornamental, $2 50; Half Leather, $400; Three-quarter Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Leather, $5 00; Three-quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-quarter 


Crushed Levent, $8.00. (in a Bos.) Daisy Miller, and An International Episode. 


By Henry James. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 





Italian Gardens. W. MeVickar. Svo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
By CHARLES A. PLATT. With many Illustrations, in- | and Gilt Tops, $3 50; Edition de Lure (250 numbered 
cluding Colored Frontispiece Printed in Paris. Illus- | copies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (Jn a Bow.) 


trated. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Top, $5 00. (In a Bow.) A Short History of the English People. 


| 
} 
" | By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 





Letters of James Russell Lowell, | R. GREEN and Miss KaTE NorGATE. In Four Volumes. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT Norton. With Three Pho Vols. I., IL. and IIL now ready. With Colored Plates, 
togravure Portraits. Two Volumes. Svo, Cloth, Un Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 5vo, Illu i 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Three-quarter Calf, | minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00 per 
‘ $12 50. (ina Bow.) volume 


Published od nn | & wianiehtaapaees New York. 


part of the United States, Canada, 


| CP The above works are for sale by all booksellers, wart ds ni dy the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
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SOME ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS 


For young and old. All new this season. 


pleasure to see, to handle 


“The King of All Art Annuals.” 


The New Paris Saloon 





For the Exhibits of 1893 at the Champs Elysées and 
the Champ de Mars. 100 magnificent photogra- 
vures, including the medal of honor pianting in 
colors. Text in French. Imperial 8vo, red silk 
cloth with palette design. 


Vellum edition (400 copies)................... $10.00 net. 
Holland edition (100 copies) . $12.00 net. 


*,* Anew volumein a famous series issued in annual 
succession by Lupovic BascHET of Paris, since 1880, 
and the only art annual having the right to reproduce 
upon its covers the PALETTE DESIGN IN GOLD AND COLORS, 
the distinctive mark created for the ORIGINAL SALON OF 
1880. 





A worthy successor to our magnificent holiday editions 
of “ ROMOLA,” “ LAST DAYS OF POMPEII,” 
and “ RIENZI.” 


Ivanhoe. 


By Sir WALTER Scorr. Illustrated Holiday edition 
With introduction and notes by the eminent critic, 
ANDREW LANG. Printed on fine paper in a small 
and’very attractive page, with ample margins, from 
new large type. Illustrated with 20 full-page plates, 
of which 12 are original etchings by Ap. LaALauzE, 
the famous French artist, printed on IMPERIAL 
JAPANESE PAPER. 2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 
stamped in gold and colors, with slip covers, in a 
box. $6.00. 
LimiTeD EpITIon of 150 numbered copies, on Enfield 
hand-made paper, the illustrations on India paper. 
Bound in genuine French parchment. $15.00. 


A third volume in the series of ITALIAN CITIES IL- 
LUSTRATTD, Uniform with “ THE LILY OF 
THE ARNO,” and “ GENOA THE 
SUPERB,” previously issued. 


The Queen of the Adriatic ; 


Or, VENICE, MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN. ‘By CLARA 
ERSKINE CLEMENT. Illustrated with 20 photogra- 
vures from recent photographs of the principal 
points of interest. Crown 8vo, cloth, illuminated ih 
gold and colors, with slip covers, in acase. $3.00. 
Delightfully written chapters on one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of the world, peculiarly interesting from its 
historical associations as the once magnificent capital 
of a great republic. 


Rome of To- day and Y esterday. 


By JOHN DENNIE. Illustrated with 20 half-tone re 
productions of photographs of the most important 
points of interest. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. $2.50. 

A faithful and graphic pen-picture of the Eternal City, 
describing it as it now appears—its ruins, castles, pa- 
laces, cathedrals, etc.—with sketches of its history, its 
triumphs, and its reverses. A romance, history, and 
guide book combined. 








‘Books which it is a 
a positive delight to own.” 


THE TITLES ONLY of a few CHOICE GIFT BOOKS, 
of which space will not allow a description. 


Aurelian, 


Emperor of. Rome. 
“ Zenobia.” Illustrated from photographs. 





By WILLIAM WARE, author of 
$2.50. 
Lucile. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. A charming illustrated edition 
of one of the most popular of*English poems. $4.00. 


Ruy Blas. 


By Victor HuGo. A magnificent limited edition of 
500 copies, with French etchings. $5.00. 


Les" Miserables. 


A new illustrated edition of Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece. 5 vols., small 8vo. $12.50, 


La Fontaine's Fables. 





(Exquisite Series.) Edition Jouaust, with 13 dainty 
French etchings. 2 vols.,16mo, half silk. $3.00. 


Glimpses of the French Court. 


By Laura E. Ricwarps. Illustrated with portraits 
in etching and photogravure. $1.50. 


Melody. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS. 
January,” by the same author. 


When I Was Your r Age. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS. $1 25. 


Some of the New Juvenile Books from our list, which 
is specially enticing in this department. 


A companion to “ Captain 
50 cents. 


Six Boys. 


By the author of “The Vassar Girl” Series. $1.50. 


Jenny Wren’s Boarding House. 


By the author of “ Toby Tyler,” etc. $1.25. 


Zig Zag Journeys 


‘ON THE "MEDITERRANEAN. 
WORTH. $1.50. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTER 


Ruby’s Ups and Downs. 


By MinsiE E. PAULL, author of “ Ruby and Rutby.” 





Schoolboy Days i in Italy. 


By ANDRE LAURIE. $1 50. 


a 


OUR FOUR CHILDRENS ANNUALS. 


Chatterbox for 1893. 


The King of Juveniles, over 200 original illustrations, quarto, illuminated boards. 


$1.25. 


“OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL,”’ ‘* LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL,”’ and * THE NURSERY.’’—The new vol- 


ume of each 


all up to or above the usual standard. 





*,* A complete catalogue of our new publications will be mailed FReE to any address upon application 
Any of the above books can be procured from booksellers generally, or will be sent posTParD upon receipt 


of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 








Francis Parkman, 


America s Greatest Historian 





‘*The characteristics that prove Mr. Park- 
man to be the first of living American histo- 
rians, and possibly of all American historians, 
living or dead, are in this work strikingly 
manifest.”—The Critic, in a notice of his last 
work, ‘“‘A Half Century of Conflict.” 


** His name will live long in human memo- 
ry.”—Pres. Eliot, Harvard College. 


“Of all American historians he is the most 
peculiarly American, and yet he is the broad- 
est and most cosmopolitan. ”—Prof. John Fiske 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac was described by 
Prof. John Fiske as ‘“‘ one of the most brilliant 
and fascinating books that has ever been writ- 
ten since the days of Herodotus.” 


‘* The completion of this history is an event 
that should awaken interest wherever histori- 
cal genius can be appreciated.”—New York 
Times. 


“Tt isto the pages of Mr. Parkman that we 
must go for the American Indian.”—GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The last piece of writing by James 
Russell Lowell was a tribute to Park- 
man, afterwards published in Zhe 
Century Magazine. 


PARKMAN’S = WORKS. 


Library Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 
per volume. 
Popular Edition. 
per volume. 
Pioneers of France in the New World. 
The Jesuits in North America. 1 vol. 
La —_ and the Discovery of the Great West. 
1 vol. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.50 


1 vol. 


The — Regime in Canada, under Louis XIV. 
vol. 


Count a and New France under Louis 
vol. 


A Half Century of Conflict. 
Montcalm and Wolfe. 2 vols. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War 
After the Conquest of Canada. 2 vols 


The Oregon Trail. 1 vol. 
Any work sold separately. 
The Oregon Trail. 
the celebrated artist, Frederic Remington. 
cloth, extra, $4.00. 


“The book is one which should be given to 
the half-grown boys all over the land. They 
will like it, and it is most healthy reading for 
them.”’—Boston Courier. 


The Oregon Trail 
tures by Remington. 
(Just Ready.) Price, 

Parkman Leaflets. Compiled by 
Hodgdon 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


A Half Century of Conflict 


s Latest Work. 
Two volumes, 8vo, 


2 vols. 


Illustrated with 77 pictures by 
8vo, 


Author's edition, with four pic- 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
One Dollar. 


Josephine E. 





-arkman’ 
Library Edition. 
$5.00. 
Popular Edition. (Just Ready.) Two volumes, 
12mo, cloth, $8.00. 

‘* He tells the story ina style peculiarly his 
own—masterly, graceful, picturesque, with- 
out any over-abundance of words, brilliant 
and fascinating. His readers are legion, 
and every one who reads is instructed.”— 
Magazine of Americar History. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


cloth, 
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HOUGHTON, 


Riverside Editions. 


Robert Browning. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Text 
from the latest English edition, revised and 
rearranged by Mr. Browning. Portrait and 
Indexes. 7 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each 
$1.75; except ‘“ Asolando,” which is $1.25; 
the set, $11.25: half calf, $20 00; half calf, 
gilt top, $21.00; half levant, $27.00. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Complete Works, comprising his remarkable 
Essays, Lectures, and Poems, with the vol- 
ume just published. With two Portraits 
12 vols., each 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; the set, 
12 vols, $21.00; half calf, 336.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $48 00. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Complete Works. With 12 original full page 
Etchings, 13 vignette Wood-cuts. and Por- 
trait. In 13 volumes. crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2 00 each; the set, $26.00; half calf, 3389.00; 
half calf, gilt top, 42.00; half levant, $52.00. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete Works. Including the unrivalled 
Breakfast-Table Series, Novels, and other 
prose writings, in ten volumes. With Por- 
traits, Notes by Dr. Holmes, ete. 138 
volumes, crown &vo, each volume, $1.50; 
the set, $19.50; half calf, $85.75; half calf, 
gilt top, $89.00; half levant, $52.00. 


Henry Wadsworth Longtellow. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Notes, Literary, Historical, Biographical, 
and Bibliographical Information, Indexes, 
etc., and five Portraits. 11 volumes, crown 
Svo, gilt top, the set, $16.50; half calf, 3380.25; 
half calf, gilt top, $32.50; half levant, $44.00. 
Vols. 1, 2, Prose Works. Vols. 3-8. Poeti- 

cal Works. Vols. 9-11. Translation of | 
Dante. } 


James Russell Lowell. 


Poetical and Prose Works. With Portraits, 
Indexes, ete. 12 volumes, crown &vo, gilt 
top, each (except vols. 11 and 12), $1.50; 
vols. 11 and 12, each $1.25; the set, 12 
volumes, $17.50; half calf, 333.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $36.00; half levant, #4800. 


ercy Bysshe Shellev. 
Complete Poetical Works. The best edition 
i produced. Edited, with an Introductory 
emoir and Notes, by GEORGE E. Woop- 
BERRY, Professor of English in Columbia 
College. With a new Steel Portrait of Shel- 
ley. Centenary Edition (substantially uni- 
form with the Riverside Editions above de- 
scribed). 4 volumes, crown Svo, $7.00; half 
calf, $12 00; half calf, gilt top, $13.00; half 
levant, $16.00. 


Flenry D. Thoreau. 
Complete Works. Newly edited, with a full 
Index to each volume and in the last volume 
a General Index to the whole. Three Por- 
traits. 10 volumes, each, crown Svo, gilt 
top, $1.50. The set, in box, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50. 


. - Pgh tn. id 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Notes by Mr. WuittierR, Table of First 
Lines, Chronological List of Poems, ete., 
etc., and five Portraits. The set, 7 volumes 
(Poetical Works 4 volumes, Prose Works 3 
volumes), crown S8vo, gilt top, $10.50; half 
calf, $19.25; half calf, gilt top, $20.50; half 
levant, $28.00. } 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





The Nation. 


V 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Essays. 


The Growth and Influence ¢ 
Classical Greek Poetry. 

A book of admirable scholarship and lite- 

rary charm. By R. C. JEBB, one of the 

most illustrious of living Grecian scholars, 


Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, etc. Crown &vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Greek Lines and Other 4 lrchi- 
tectural Essays. 
A book of great interest on several sub- 
relating to architecture. By HENRY 


"AN Brunt. With illustrations. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


Essays in Ldleness. 
By AGNES REPPLIER, author of ** Books and 


Men,” ‘Points of View,” ete. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


t 


_~ 





“Miss Repplier’s book is, above all, intensely readable | 


and full of honesty.”—Saturday Review. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 
By THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, 31.00. 


A delightful book about Portsmouth, which Mr. 
Aldrich has immortalized under the name of “ River 
mouth.” 


The Ivttness to Immortality tn 
Literature, 
Life. 


Philosophy, ane : 


“A most interesting study of one of the deepest | 


problems of existence,” by Rev. Dr. GEORGE A. Gor 
DON of the Old South Church, Boston. 12mo, §1.50 


Sub-Celum : 


man World. 
By A. P. RussELL, author of 
One,” ete. $1.25. 
* A nineteenth century Eutopia, the well drawn pic 
ture of a perfect human society." —Boston Watchman 


A Japanese Interior. 
By ALICE M. Bacon, author of 
Girls and Women.” 16mo, $1.25. 
“ The best picture we have seen of the habits, man 


ners, and whole life of this interesting people.” —Nere 
York Observer. 


| s/c 
/ FOS Tay ls, 

By JOHN ALBEE. #1.25. 

“ Siiver-points in prose, one might « call them; d ainty 
impressions, delicate allegories, "poems in prose.’ 
Mr. Le Gallienne in London Star. 


Tools and the Man. 


By Rev. Dr. WasHINGTON GL ADDEN, author 

ot ** Applied C hristianity,” ‘* The Lord's 

Prayer,” and ‘Who Wrote the Bible 

Third edition, $1.25 

“The spirit of Christianity seems to him to posses 
in its fusion of individualism and altruism, the Key to a 
sane, true solution of the vexing probiems in our pre 
sent industrial structure. The Review of Reviews bx 
lieves heartily not only in Dr. Gladden’'s purposes, but 
also in the great value of his work itself. Review os 
Reviews. 


“A Club of 


* Japanese 


mie . eee 
Lhe Interpretation of Nature. 
By N.S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. Second edition, $1.25 
“The purpose of hts volume is noble, and his treat 
ment of the most difficult of subjects a perfectly bonest 
one.""—Netwe York Times. 


The Story of Malta. 
A graphic account of this famous island by 
MATURIN ba Bal Lov, author of * Equatori- 
al Americ ‘Due West,” etc.. who made a 
long visit ~*~ the island, studied carefully on 
the spot the many inte resting features of its 
history, and now tells the engaging story 


~" 
Tl 


Twenty } cars at Séa. 
By F. STaNHOPE HILL, 
“One of the m nod fase inating volumes of the season 
Baston Adve 


l6mo, $1.00 


Boston. ‘II 


A Sky-Built: Hu-| 


| 
| 
| 


Poetry. 
Mercedes. 


By THomas BaiLEY ALDRICH, author of 
‘The Sisters’ Tragedy,” et Idmeo, $1.00 


Mr. Aldrich’s two act tragedy, produced with signa 
success last spring in New York 


Poenis. 
By THomMaAs WILLIAM Parsons. llmo, gilt 
top, $1.25 


A book of rare poetic value, which ts sure to be n 
prized the better it is Known 


a F 7 
Translation of Da 

A wonderfully poetic translation of nearly 
all of the Divine Comedy, by T. W. Par 
SONS With an Introduction by Prof 
CHARLES Evior Norton, and a Bibh 
graphical Sketch by Louise IMoGEN Gut 
NEY I2mao, gilt top, $1.50 


" , . 
al Roadside fla 
A new volume of strong, sugyestive 
markable Poems, by Louise Mousey tit 
NEY, author of ** The White Sail,” et \t 
tractively bound. Imo, gilt top. 81.0 


Farr Shadow Land. 
A new volume of Poems by Evrrs M 
THOMAS, one of the most the tful and 
lyrical of living American poste. ” tén , wilt 


top, $1.25 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 
Edited by Wa H, Aprieroy, Profess 
Swarthmore College Imo, $1.4 


‘To those who do not know the Greek tong vet 
wish to learn somethin f iires }*™ t ~ 2 
depth, richness, and trar t lucicditv, w t 
do better than recommend this admtira oom pila 


The Churchman, New 





Hloratian Echoes. 
By JoHN O. SARGENT. With s 
sketch of Mr. Sargent, and ¢ 
by Dr. HotMEs. 12mo, $1.5 
Mr. Sargent bas raised a monument t t wn 


memory as well as that of his beloved poet 
Ntoddard 





- py , . > wr? , 
Complete in an entirely new (Ca id eye 
Edition With a Biographical Sketch, 


Notes, Index to first Lines, a Portrait. and 
an Engraving of Longfellows Cambridge 
home. Printed from new plates, large typ. 
on opaque paper, attractively bound. Crown 
Svoa, g1Utt a os 2.00 
Longfellow s Poetical Works. 

New Handy \ me Edition. Complete in 
tive volumes, I6mo, printed from beautiful 
large type on opaque paper, bound in a sim- 
ple but very attractive stvle, and put up ina 
cloth box, 85.25; half calf, extra, gilt top, 
$12.00; full morocco, flexible, in fine leather 
box, $12.00; full calf, flexible, in fine leather 
box. Sis i 


The Day Spring from on Hig Ml 
Compiled by Emma ForBES Cary. 18mo, 
1.00. A little book of choice passages for 
each day of the year. The selections com- 
prise quotations from the Bible and extracts 
from religious or general literature, largely 
from the great writers of the Roman Church 


A Sketch of the History of the 
4 t postolic ( Aare h. 


A popular book of thorough scholarship, on 
an importantepoch. By OLiver J. THatcH 
ER, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
l6mo, $1.25 





all B, a ne v> , postpaid b 


East 7th Street, New York. 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


BY TWO OF THE 


‘LITTLE WOMEN.”’ 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 


Written by ‘‘Jo”’ and “‘Meg,’’ and acted by the ‘‘Little Women.” 
word”’ by ‘‘Meg,”’ Portraits of ‘‘Jo’’ and ‘‘Meg.”’ 


‘*Little Women Series.’’ $1.50. 


With a ‘‘Fore- 


16mo. Cloth,uniform with 


Dream Life and Real Life. 


A Little African Story. 
Farm.’”’ 16mo. 


Allegretto. 


A volume of Poems. By 
GERTRUDE HALL, author 
of ‘‘Far from To-day.” 
Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. Small 4to. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Helpful 


Merrill. 


16mo. 





From the writings of Ep- 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 
Selected by 

Illustrated by 

F. T. Merrill. 

Cloth. $1.00. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘‘The Story of an African 
Half cloth. 60 cents. 


Words. | Such As They Are 


Poems by THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON and 
Mary THACHER HIGGIN- 
son. Illustrated by Gar- 
rett. Small 4to. Cloth. 
$1.00. 


Mary B. 


Square 





The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. 


A Collection of Love Poems for every day in the year. 


DLER. 
First Series. Vol. I. January to June. 
Vol. II. July to December. 


Four volumes, each 16mo, cloth 


Goethe. 


Reviewed after sixty years. By J. R. 
SEELEY, author of ‘‘Ecce Homo.”’ 


By HoRACE PARKER CHAN- 


MARRIED LIFE AND CHILD LIFE. Vol. I. 
January to June. Vol. II. July to 
December. 


, $1.25. White and gold, $1.50. 


Keynotes. 


A Volume of Stories. By GEORGE EGER- 
TON. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 





16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. 


Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


vised edition. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Children’s Year-Book. 


Selections for every day in the year. Cho- 
sen and arranged by EDITH EMERSON 
ForBEs. Square 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Robin’s Recruit. 


By Miss A. G. PLympToN, author of ‘‘Dear 
Daughter Dorothy.’’ Illustrated. 





12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A new re- 


The Barberry Bush and Se- 
ven Other Stories About 
Girls for Girls. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. Illustrated by Jes- 
sie McDermott. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Pomona. 


By the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion.’’ 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


HOLIDAY HINTS. 





Roses of Romance. (Keats) $1 00 
Flowers of Fancy. (Shelley.) 1 00 
Balzac’s Novels. 26 vols. Each 1 50 
Austen’s Novels. 12 vols. Each 1 25 
Far from To-Day. ( Hall.) 1 00 
Daily Strength. 1 00 
Chas. Sumner. (Pierce.) 4 vols. 
Each 3 00 


Rhymes and Ballads. (Coolidge.) $1 50 


Under the Water Oaks. (Brew- 

ster.) 1 25 
Jack O’ Dreams. (Lippmann. ) 1 25 
Story of Juliette. (Washington.) 1 00 
Knighting of the Twins. (Fitch.) 1 25 


The Alcott Books. 
The Coolidge Books. 





Any book, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Bros., 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue ( free). 


Boston, Mass. 





Ward; Lock & Bowden's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cormorant’’; 


Or, Treasure-Seekers of the Orient. By Ar- 
THUR LEE KNIGHT, author of ‘‘ The Rajah 
of Monkey Island,” ‘‘ Dicky Beaumont,” etc. 
With illustrations by Walter S. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1.00. 

A healthy, hearty, “‘up to date” story of perils 
and dangers encountered by the good yacht Cormo- 
rant, a yawl of ninety tons, with a tony | commander 
and crew. Hand.-to-hand fighting there is plenty, and 
breathless scrimmages, captures and escapes; and, 
withal, plenty of information concerning the Somalis, 
Kroomen, and Arabs of various denominations. 
Walter Stacey’s illustrations are admirable, and the 
tone of the book is vigorous and manly. 


Uniform with and a companion volume to “ The Ro- 
mance of Engineering.” 


The Romance of Navigation. 


A Brief Record of Maritime Discovery from 
the Earliest Times to the 19th Century. By 
HEnryY FRITH, author of ‘‘ The Romance of 
Engineering,” etc. With about 120 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, full gilt, $1.50. 


The Steam-Engine User: 


A Practical Handbook of the Stationary 
Steam-Engine in Its Various Forms, with 
Details of the Boiler and Furnace, Their 
ye and Fittings; of the Engine, 
with Details of Modern Valve Gear, the 
Multiple-Cylindered or Compound System 
of Working, etc. Together with Descrip- 
tions and [Illustrations of Heat Prime 
Movers other than the Steam-Engine, such 
as the Gas-Engine, the Hot-Air and the 
Petroleum and Spirit-Engines. Edited by 
Rosert Scott Burn, author of ‘The 
Steam-Engine: Its History and Mechanism,” 
etc. With about 130 illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Women Writers: 


Their Works and Ways. (Second Series.) B 
CATHERINE J. HAMILTON. With 12 full- 
page portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1.00. 


Modest and unassuming as was the first series of Mise 
Hamilton’s ‘Women Writers,” it achieved an tmmedi- 
ate success, which was as complete as it was unusual, 
and it may be said with confidence that the second se- 
ries will more than sustain the reputation of the first. 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Jameson, Fredrika Bremer, Harriet 
Martineau, “L. E. L.,” Mrs. wre Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Adelaide Anne Procter, 
Miss Alcott, and other women of genius are sketched 
with rare sympathy and insight in Miss Hamilton’s de- 
lightful and fascinating pages. The interest of the vol- 
ume fs increased by the numerous excellent portraits. 


A Book of Strange Sins. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, author of ‘‘ A Dead 
Man’s Diary.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


From the Atheneum, September 2: ‘A Book of 
Strange Sins’ is the title of the long-expected work with 
which Mr. Coulson Kernahan is to follow up the success 
he achieved three years ago with his ‘Dead Man’s 
Diary.’ It is to be issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den on both sides of the Atlantic in November, and will 
consist of story studies dealing with different forms of 
crime or sin. The author anticipates in his preface the 
charge of morbidness or sensationalism, but denies that 
he has dwelt unduly upon details.” 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Series of Brilliant Parliamentary 
Sketches of the Session of 1893, 


Sketches in the House. 


By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 


“Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s lively and vigorous accounts of 
the ——_- in Parliament have been reproduced 
from the London Weekly Sun, and are now published 
in a little volume bearing the title ‘Sketches in the 
House : the Story of the Memorable Session of 1893.’ 
‘Gladstone Olympian wrath,’ ‘Gladstone a splendid 
gambler,’ ‘ Balfour limp,’ ‘Chamberlain abashed,’ these 

uotations from the index smack of the book itself. 

heir promise is fulfilled in the narrative, in which Mr. 

T. P. O’Connor’s thorough-going sympathy with the 
reat political movement of the day is effervescent.” — 
vew York Herald. 


Joel [Marsh : 


An American. By AVERY MACALPINE, au- 
thor of ‘‘A Man’s Conscience,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Joel Marsh, as a whimsical American who fs a bene- 
factor to his species, and especially to that forlorn mem- 
ber of it, William Eaton, has no superior—perhaps has 
not even an aS the whole range of the humor 
oe _ iterature of the States.”—The Academy, 

ndon). 





15 East 12th Street, New York. 
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THOMAS NELSON. & SONS’ 
NEW 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


66 s s 99 
The Oxford ‘ Miniature 
Shakespeare. 
Superbly Printed on the Famous 
India Paper.” 

One of the daintiest and most exquisite speci- 
mens of book-making ever produced. In 
six volumes. Size, 454x494, and only 3% 
inches in thickness. 

By the use of the ‘Oxford India paper” the di- 
mensions have been reduced very much below those 
of any book containing the same amount of letter- 
press matter, 

At prices from $8.00 to $16.00. 
volume, 8vo, at $3.75 and $5.00. 














Also in one 


A New History. 


Portugal and Its People. 

A New History of Portugal and its People. 
By W. A. SALISBURY. cloth extra, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


A Model Compilation. 
Torch=-Bearers of History. 
A Connected Series of Historical Sketches. 
e By AMELIA HUTCHINSON STERLING, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


Svo, 





Periods of English History. 

A New Series of Histories, with Notes on Con- 

temporary History in Scotlandand Abroad. 

Summaries of the Constitution, Glossaries 

of Historical Terms and Sketch Maps. Edit- 

ed by W. Scort DALGLEIsH, M.A., LL.D. 

PERIOD I. Mediwval England from the 

English Settlement to the Reformation 
(449-1509). 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

PERIOD II. The Reformation and the Re- 


volution (1509-1688). 12mo, cloth extra, 
80 cents. 
PERIOD If{I. Great Britain and Ireland 


(1689-1887). 12mo. cloth extra, 80 cents 


M. Ballantyne'’s New hk for Boys. 
The Walrus Hunter. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, cover in colors 
and gold, 31.50. 


R. 


Boo 


The Forlorn Hope. 


By A. L. O. E., author of ‘‘ The Iron Chain and 


the Caen, * “Beyond the Black Wa- 
ters,” ‘* The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A tale, written in A. L. O. E.’s charming style, of 
the anti-slavery movement in America 


Sketches of Natural 
History; 

Or, Songs of Animal Life. By Mary HowI!rt. 
Illustrated with upwards of one hundred 
drawings by H. Giacomelli. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 





*,* Also a splendid new line of Nursery 


Books and Bible Stories. 





For sale by all Be ok s 


Send fe r Catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & — 


37 East 17th St., - * -« Ne 


celle rs, OF 


cipt of price. 








‘* Ox ford 


sent, postpaid, om | 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & COS 
New 


MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BO 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


LANG. With 9 plates and 


Crown &Svo, cloth, extra, gilt edges. #2 


a 
— 


Publications. 


he 


Edited by ANDREW 
others. 


illustrat ons xt Ov tt : t ml 


ie 





This volume, unifor y stvle with * The Blue Fairy Book,” cor 
ries: A Boy Among the Res 1 Indians —Casanc ‘s Escape The Story 4 
and the * Chesapeake Captain Snelgrave and th s—The S} . 
Cervantes—Baron Trenck—The Kidnapping of th Phe i ’ 
UNIFORM WITH 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDRE W LANG. With 8 Plates | at 
Text by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood Crown swo, eloth, ¢ t : am K 
cover, 3W pages, 22.00 
THE GREEN sg BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. Wit! i s and 88 stra 
Text by H J. Ford. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, ornamental green at i ~) pete, S 
7 hag FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW I. ANG Witha4l I x 
J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown sve, cloth, gilt edges, $4) pages une 
= $2. “ 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. FEiulited ANDREW LANG. With 12 Plates and & It i 
pa xt by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown Swo, cloth, gilt « . ‘ n 


1 pages, $2 00 


*.* THE BLUE Poetry Bo 


*K may also be had without Illustrations but wit XN < 
and bound tn biue and gold cover designe f 
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THE discussion in the Senate on Thurs- 
day over the failure of the President to 
keep Congress informed of his acts and 
instructions in the Hawaiian matter, 
would have had more weight if the at 

tacks on his reticence had not come 
mainly from those who avow their desire 
to see the present provisional govern- 
ment recognized and supported, or at 
least, let alone, by the United States, and 
who hold that any interference with 
this government now by the President 
will be an ‘‘ act of war’’ which should, 
under the Constitution, be authorized 
by Congress. But not one word was 
said in the debate as to whata President 
should do when an unauthorized act of 
war has been committed in a foreign 
country by a representative of the United 
States, and a legitimate representative 
government thereby overthrown. Thisis 
exactly what has happened in Hawaii. 
Thisis clearly a wrong done by the United 
States. Has the President under the Con- 
stitution no power to undo wrongs com- 
mitted in foreign countries without au- 
thority by his officers or agents? 
body ought to answer this question 


Some- 





It is said, also, that the wrong done in 
Hawaii ought to have been righted at 
once, and that it is monstrous now, after 
ten months, to disturb the established 
order of things. But the wrong, if a 
wrong, consisted in the overthrow, with 
our help, of the government preferred by 
the majority of the Hawaiian voters. It 
cannot become a right as long as the 
majority of the voters have not acquiesc- 
ed in it. Have they been consulted ? 
Ts it the American doctrine that ten 
months or a year legitimizes a successful 
usurpation, and that a minority has only 
to maintain itself in power by force dur. 
ing that period in order to deprive the 
majority of its rights? Who the 
American public man who will become 
responsible for this doctrine? Any one 
who has read the history of the Republi 
can party during the last thirty years 
would expect to see all the leading 
Republicans in both houses denouncing 
the President for not settling the Ha 
waiian trouble by taking a plébiscite in 
the Islands; but, strange to say, the only 
voices raised for justice to the men of 
color are Democratic voices. <A ple 
biscite is the very last thing the Re- 
publicans desire. 


is 





Great amazement is expressed in cer- 
tain quarters over Ambassador Bayard’s 
remarks about Hawaiian affairs. 


What 


he said was, that the President was sim- 
ply following a policy of magnanimity 
and justice, and had never thought of 
interfering by force to set up or put 
down a government in Honolulu; 
main wish being to give the Hawaiian 


his 


people a chance to determine their own 
form of government without American 
dictation. This is spoken of as betraying 
the ‘ of the 
But what reason has any sane mind had 
at any time to think that the President 
intended anything else? All the furious 
talk about his trampling on the Consti 
tution and shooting down Hawaiian pa 


secrets’’ Administration 


triots has been purely gratuitous, with 
out a shadow of support in anything he 
has said or_done. In fact, it has been con 
fessedly 
to do, t 
knew wh 
signs on Monday of being aware that 
their unconstitutional action may turn 
out to be all in their eye, and are al- 
ready preparing to find a victim in an 
other quarter. 


pon what he was going 






*s being sure that they 
t was. They showed some 





Ex-Minister Stevens has all along rep 
resented his action in recognizing the 
provisional government of Hawaii as in 
perfect harmony with the views of Capt 
Wiltse of the Boston, **‘ now in his honor 
But there an ofticer of 
the Boston yet in the land of the living, 
who gave a very different account 
the affair to Mr. Blount. Lieut. Wil 
liam Swinburne, recounting the events 
of January 17, 1898, says that he was 
present at an interview between Capt 


is 


ed grave.”’ 


ot 


Wiltse and several gentlemen claiming 
They 
asked for recognition from the captain, 
but he inquired whether they had pos 
session of the police station or the bar- 


to be the provisional government 
g 


racks. They confessed that they had 
not, as,in fact, their main object in 
seeking recognition was precisely to 
enable them to overawe the Queen's 
troops. ‘‘ Very well, gentlemen,” said 
Capt. Wiltse, ‘‘ Icannot recognize you 


as a de-facto government until you have 
possession of the police station and are pre 
pared to guarantee protection to life and 
This was undoubtedly the 
correct view, but Stevens regarded it as 


property.” 


thoroughly un-American, and himself re 
cognized the conspirators while they 
were still shivering with dread lest the 
Queen's 600 well-armed troops should fall 
upon their 60 raw recruits. Then Presi 
dent Dole thanked Stevens, and asked 
him to be kind enough to loan him the 
United States troops for the 
storming the police station 


purpose of 





Mr. Charles Nordhoff of the Herald 
had a most letter in that 
journal on Tuesday calling ex-President 


destructive 





Harrison's attention to various fatal con 
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cealments and perversions in Mr. Ste- 
vens'’s report and that of the Hawaiian 
commissioners, as brought out by the evi 
Some of 


dence collected by Mr. Blount 


these concealments, as, for instance, the 
protest of the Queen's minister of for 
eign affairs against the landing of the 
troops, are most Important The evi 
dence collected by Mr. Blount ought in 
fact to have closed the mouths of Ste 
vens and his defenders long ago, but 
it will not. The manner in which they 
have conducted this controversy is in 
truth little short of a national dis 
grace From Stevens down it has 
been impossible from the beginning 
to get them to discuss the evi 
dence in detail When he, after a 
long delay, appeared with a statement, 
it consisted almost wholly of rather 


vulgar abuse of Mr. Blount and the Ad 


milnistration 


Another matter is not less important 
Should Hawaii be annexed, we may be 
sure it will be a precedent under which 
other islands—probably West Indian 


and other States, inhabited wholly or in 
large part by a colored population, will 
be brought into or under the dominion of 
the It 
fore, that the 


people shoul lL be settled now 


Union most needful, there 


is 
political status of these 
Are they 


~ 


to be voters who may any day decide a 
Presidential election, or are they to be 
subjects to be ruled by proconsuls sent 
from Washington once in four years in 


’ 


return for campaign work or money How 


>the time 


_ 


are they to be made to 


honored policy of the in party 


with regard to the Southern negroes? 
What will be the bearing on them of the 
fifteenth amendment No more impor 


tant questions than these have ever been 


submitted to the American people, and 


vet not one word in answer tothem have 


we been able to extract from the Tribune 


or any other Republican organ. Nothing 


them 


and n 


but a 
at 


comes from day after day 


dreary onotonous bow ow-ow 


the President and Mr. Blount 


The exportation of 8500,000 of gold 
on Saturday, followed by further ship 
nents on Tuesday, are regarded with in- 
The fact 
is that such a movement, under existing 


difference in the money market 


conditions, is a sign of health and 
not of disease. With call money as 
low as 14 per cent. here, while it com- 


mands 2+ in London and 3 or4 in Berlin, 
If 
the gold is owned by us we shall get 


an exportation of gold is desirable. 


more for its use abroad than could be ob- 
tained here. If it is owned by foreign- 
ers, we shall no longer be paying inte- 
rest for something that we cannot 








employ profitably. These are very ele- 
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mentary truths. They are properly ap 
preciated now because we are not un 
der apprehensions of a change in the 
standard of value arising from the pur- 
chases of silver by the Government. On 
the contrary, we are now witnessing 
large shipments of silver abroad, for 
which gold would have been required un- 
der the régime of the Sherman act; 
450,000 ounces of the white metal having 
gone out on Saturday. Another fact of 
importance is the increased productive- 
ness of our own gold mines, those of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, having risen to 
$261,000 in October, as compared with 
$204,000 in September, a gain of 30 per 
cent, 





There is an Italian proverb which says 
that there can be no omelet without 
the breaking of eggs. The committee 
on ways and means are learning the 
truth of this every day. Whenever it is 
proposed to levy a tax on anything, a 
lot of people rise up and say that it 

" must not be done, and they make such 
a ‘‘poor mouth’’ that most people 
take pity on them and agree that it 
would be a very bad thing to do. 
But obviously the Government must 
have more revenue, and somebody must 
pay it. The Republicans have been very 
cunning. They have used up the Trea- 
sury surplus, they have abolished from 
time to time the largest sources of reve- 
nue, and have finally swelled the pen- 
sion list, nearly thirty years after the 
close of the war, to afigure that equals 
the cost of the large standing armies of 
Europe. That is the situation to be faced. 
It may be unjust, but it will not yield to 
scolding. “It cannot be railed away any 
more than the seal could be railed from 
off Shylock’s bond. The Democratic party 
must take the risk of imposing some new 
taxes. Let us see what the Government 
raised in the way of internal revenue in 
1866 aside from the tax on manufactures 
and the tax on incomes. Here is the 
list : 


ced aa ccsbb onthe teassiannetiees $15,044,378 
NS errr 11,262,430 
Licenses other than liquor and tobacco .... 14,011,132 
cette eae awe shinsbasense eves 4uébey e's 4,002,283 
Legacies and successions............ 6.0.66. 1,170,970 
DOMES, FRMTORGEE, GEC. ......cccccccceccecesccece 12,109.4.0 
I cthn onsets oe enksae siweesssaneor 4,440,290 

$62,040,907 


It is safe to say that each one of these 
sources of revenue would now yield 
double the amount that it yielded in 
1866, with the same rate of taxation. 
A stamp duty, for example, of the same 
kind that was imposed then, would now 
yield $30,000,000. At one-half the rates 
imposed in 1866 it would yield the same 
amount as then. Or the same amount 
might be raised by stamps on a smaller 
number of instruments, as, for example, 
conveyances of land, mortgages, and 
shares of stock transferred or created af- 
ter acertain date. Probably astamp duty 
would produce less trouble and encounter 
less opposition than any other thing that 
could be devised. 





The drift of sentiment among Republi- 
cans in Congress regarding the position 
of their party towards the tariff bill 
seems to be rather with Senator Hawley 
in pronouncing for prompt action than 
with Senator Aldrich in suggesting the 
consumption of several months in dis- 
cussion, simply for the wasting of time. 
Senator Sherman is quoted by the He- 
rald’s correspondent as saying that he 
thought a month or six weeks would be 
time enough for the Senate discussion, 
although it might run for two months, 
depending largely upon the course the 
debate might take, and that there would 
be no talk for the mere sake of talk. The 
policy advocated by Senators Sherman 
and Hawley is so obviously the only ra- 
tional one, from a party point of view, 
that it will be quite impossible to secure 
much support for obstructive proceed- 


ings. The bill is surel through, 
sooner or later, and not he world 
is to be gained by makin er. Manu- 


facturers and business men generally 
are everywhere anxious for promptness 
in the matter, and if the Republican 
party should try to prevent this, it would 
suffer. 





The Government of Chili has put in a 
claim for damages for the seizure of the 
Itata by our Government during the 
Harrison administration. It will be re- 
membered that this vessel was lying at 
San Diego waiting for a cargo of arms 
for the Congressionalists; that a deputy 
marshal, or a person who supposed him- 
self to be such, went on board and seized 
her, or supposed he had done so, in be- 
half of the United States, for violation of 
the neutrality laws; that the command- 
ing ofticer of the Jtata put him ashore, 
took on her cargo of arms and sailed for 
Chili; that the United States war-vessel 
Charleston was despatched after her, anid 
pursued her to Chilian waters, where 
she was surrendered by the Chilian 
authorities; and finally that the United 
States District Court, in which a libel 
was filed against her, decided that the 
Itata had not violated our neutrality 
law or any other law. If the trespass com- 
mitted by our Government had been com- 
mitted by a private person, a judgment 
for damages would have been given 
against him at once. Whatever loss was 
incurred by the Jtata ought to be made 
good without further delay. Chili paid 
us $75,000 for a very dubious claim grow- 
ing out of a street riot in Valparaiso. 
We ought to show no less readiness in 
paying a bill which our own courts have 
declared to be valid in every moral point 
of view. 





Kansas and Colorado continue to pay 
the penalty for their folly in electing 
Populists as Governors. The Colorado 
executive persists in his determination 
to call a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, which is not needed and can do no 








good, and which there is no money to 
pay for; and the people are petitioning 
the members to adjourn as soon as they 
meet, as the cheapest way out of 
the difficulty. The Governor of Kan- 
sas last week issued an _ executive 
letter to the boards of police commis- 
sioners throughout the State, ordering 
them not to enforce the law for the 
punishment of vagrants, and paying a 
warm tribute to the tramp as very likely 
a Diogenes or a Columbus in disguise. 
The result is already seen in a rush of 
tramps into Kansas from all parts of the 
West. ‘‘ The army of vagrants,” says a 
Topeka despatch, ‘‘ are flocking into 
the State in great numbers. They throng 
the railroad yards, and boldly demand 
food and clothing at private residences. 
Reports of petty thefts and robberies are 
being received from all parts of the 
State, but as the officers have been for- 
bidden to make arrests for vagrancy, 
they are powerless to rid the communi- 
ties of objectionable characters.’’ 





This sort of thing is hard on Colorado 
and Kansas, but it is good for the rest of 
the country. We have been told for many 
years that neither of the old parties had 
any capacity for government, and that 
what the people needed was a “ peo- 
ple’s party,’’ which should rule in their 
interest. As long as the Populists were 
never tried, their claims were very ef- 
fective with the unthinking. The farm- 
ers of Kansas at last became convinced 
that the condition of the State would be 
vastly improved if they tried the pro- 
mising experiment, but they have al- 
ready had more than enough of it, and 
are lamenting that Gov. Lewelling is fas- 
tened upon the commonwealth for an- 
other year. In Colorado even the mine- 
owners and workers are so far recovered 
from their craze as to see that Gov. 
Waite’s policy only means an addition to 
their burdens. But nothing short of 
such an experience as that of Kansas and 
Colorado would ever have convinced the 
general public that Populism was really 
so greata humbug. As it is, the whole 
country now realizes the truth about it, 
and the organization has no future. 





The decision of the general term of the 
Supreme Court at Albany last week 
upon the conduct of the State Canvass- 
ing Board in consummating the theft of 
the Senate which Hill, Maynard, and 
Rice had planned, is a most appropriate 
sequel to the November verdict of the 
people upon Maynard’s conduct. The 
general term not merely summons the 
members of the board to appear in 
court and show cause why they should 
not be punished for contempt, but it 
goes over once more the disputed ques- 
tion of the legal status of the Mylod re- 
turn from Dutchess County, and de- 
clares that, whatever else the State 
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Board of Canvassers had a right to do, it 
had no right whatever to canvass that 
as either a legal or a valid return. Yet 
it was for the purpose of having this re- 
turn canvassed by the State Board that 
Messrs. Hill, Maynard, and Rice removed 
the legal return from the official records 
of the State. The finding of the general 
term upon this point is directly in line 
with the decisions of Judge Cullen in 
the Emans case,and with the report of 
the Bar Association upon Maynard's 
conduct. 





The excitement over the question of 
giving Catholic schools a share of the 
school-fund in this State and in Mary- 
land and New Jersey, where definite pro 
posals have been made looking that way, 
seems to us unnecessary. With influen- 
tial Catholics opposed to such a policy, 
and with a pronounced and almost over- 
whelming sentiment against it among 
the non-Catholic population, there is no 
likelihood whatever of any such mea- 
sure being successful or even seriously 
pushed. Its revival just now may be due 
in part to the hard times, which have 
undoubtedly made the burden of sup- 
porting the parish schools unusually 
hard to be borne by their pations. It 
may also have been taken up, in this 
State at least, on the theory that the 
control of the Legislature would rest 
in quite other hands than those in 
which the late election placed it. We be- 
lieve that the American people are ready 
to consider any fair plan of compromise 
on the school question such as that pro- 
posed by Archbishop Ireland, but that 
they will never consent to appropriations 
of public money for Catholic schools— 
this, not because the schools are Catho- 
lic, but because they are sectarian. If 
the Catholics are entitled to such appro- 
priations, so are the Jews, so is each of 
the Christian sects, so are the agnostics, 
and the Christian Scientists, and the 
Theosophists. 





The only practical effect of the gather- 
ing of the striking Danbury hatters in 
town meeting to vote themselves $50,000 
will probably be the speedy bringing of 
the absurdity into the courts to have the 
sawdust let out of it. Meanwhile the inci- 
dent should afford food for thought to 
those ardent socialists who look tosee the 
state, when conducting all industry col- 
lectively display heroic virtues and super- 
natural wisdom. Asa writer in a current 
magazine justly remarks: ‘‘ The new 
socialism freely constructs imaginary 
societies in which every fact of history 
is deliberately violated. The whole re 
lation of man to things is cast aside, and 
anew man—a social creature with new 
instincts—is thrust into being, to enjoy 
a new relationship to things.’’ What 
havoc the Danbury hatters make of the 
theories of such a man as the Oxford 
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don who recently wrote, ina book on the 
‘ Labor Movement 

“If society were able to contre! industry and 
wealth for the good of its own members as a 
whole, Ll imagine that the only differences in 
this respect would betwo. First, it would 
be on/y the incompetent and not also the 
idle who would be allowed thus to live on the 
surplus products of other men’s industry. 
Idleness would be regarded as a social pest, 
to be stamped out like a crime. Secondly, 
the miscellaneous selection of the incompe- 
tent for suitable provision, at present effect- 
ed by birth, fortune, favoritism, intrigue, 
quackery, and other means, would be super- 
seded by a more scientific adjustment. All 
who could work would have to work.” 
Working simply because one can work! 
The mad hatters know a trick worthtwo 
of that, and vote themselves money out 
of other people’s pockets without a sus 
picion of the New Era halo anywhere in 
sight about them. 


President Patton is reported to have 
said, in the course of an address at 
Philadelphia on Tuesday week: 

‘* All athletics are beneticial to the ~~ 
of students with their studies. “hey 
sharpen his intellect and give him a stronger 
mind. The recreation and exercise thus de- 
rived enable him to more easily master the 
difficult problems his studies develop. While 
athletics are at their height in college, the 
student never neglects his studies.”’ 

We have found it difficult to believe that 
the president of Princeton used this lan 
guage,and our doubts were strengthened 
by the following item in Thursday's 
budget of football news from Princeton 

‘“* The team received a communication from 

the faculty forbidding them to play any more 
games this year. The faculty are of the opin- 
ion that study should take the place of sport 
after Thanksgiving Day. This necessitates the 
cancelling of the exhibition game scheduled 
with the Columbia Athletic Club at Washing- 
ton next Saturday.” 
How small the reporter must feel who 
put all that talk into President Patton's 
mouth. If his silly inventions had any 
foundation in fact, the Princeton faculty 
would urge the football team to play as 
many games as possible, and to keep it 
up all winter under cover in the Madison 
Square Garden, where, in fact, games 
have been played in cold weather, and 
in this way develop a set of intellects 
which would astonish the world by the 
way they mastered difticult problems 


One cannot help feeling sorry for the 
new cabinet in Italy—Crispi's, it pro 
mises to be at this writing. It can- 
not do much better than the old one, 
unless it gets rid of the Triple Al 
hance. It is that which is gradual 
ly working the ruin of the Italian king 
dom. The drift towards bankruptcy 
grows stronger every day, because the 





question whether she would not hav: 
done better to knock under to France 


vears ago, live under her patronag ine 
take up a position of mere sullera 
in the Mediterranean The national 


finances are going to ruin, the destrue 
tion of public and private credit is de 
stroying the character of public men 
and bringing parliamentary institutions 
into utter disrepute with the masses 
That there is not more talk of a repub 
lic is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
nobody feels that a republican assen 

bly would be any better than the present 
parliament 


It looks more and more as if France 
would soon have another war on her 
hands. This will be unwelcome to her 
ata time when Siam and Morocco de 
mand such close attention, not to speak 
of African boundary disputes with Great 
Britain, Germany, and the Congo Free 
State, untinished conquests in Dahomey 
and the Sudan, an unsettled feeling in 
Europe, and various complications in her 
home politics. For years, letters from 
Madagascar have dwelt on the increasing 
friction between the government at An 
tananarivo and the French Resident. By 
the treaty of 1885 France has charge of 
the foreign relations of Madagascar, 
while she has nothing to do with the in 
ternal administration of the island. This 
seemed a new and convenient form of 
protectorate, a way of keeping off all 
rivals while quietly waiting for her con 
venience to pluck the pear, or until it 
Was ripe enough to fall of itself into her 
lap From the beginning. however, 
the arrangement has worked badly, 
as has a similar one between Italy and 
Abyssinia. It is hard to say what relates 
to external affairs and what does not 
Such questions as the rights of granting 
exequaturs to consuls, and of giving 
large land or mining concessions to for 
eigners. have led to endless bickerings 
The French have tried to make their pro 
tectorate as broad as possible; the Hovas, 
promptly regretting that they ever agreed 
to such a thing, have wished to minimize 
it; the English Protestant missionaries, 


| who are a power in the land, and are 
| naturally jealous of French and Catho 
| lic influence, have helped to envenom 


a quarrel that has now reached the 
point where hostilities may break out 
any day. The Hovas can perhaps bring 
into the field 50,000 men, more or less 


| well armed and disciplined. They will 


| be no match for European soldiers, but 


| the country, with its dense vegetation 


armaments ashore and afloat which | 
| rivers, is admirably suited to prolong 


Italy is compelled to maintain under the 


treaty are wildly out of proportion to | 


her means. She is literally surrender 
ing, for the sake of protection against 
a remote danger, most of the things 
which constitute national success and 
happiness If her present situation 
lasts much longer, it will become a 


and total lack of roads or navigable 


ed guerilla warfare, entailing on the in- 


| vader serious loss besides great weariness 


i 


| 





| and expense. England will look on jea- 


lously and disapprovingly, though, as she 
recognized the French protectorate in 
1890, it is difficult to see on what grounds 
she can interfere. 
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THE EXPLOSION IN PARIS. 
THE explosion in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Paris is another of the acts of the 
war on society in which the lowest 
grade of the socialists are engaged. For 
it must be remembered that there is no 
distinction worth mention between the 
anarchists and the Continental socialists. 
It is true that the anarchists, properly 
so called, profess not to believe in the 
necessity of any government whatever. 
But the number who hold this opinion 
sincerely is probably very small indeed. 
The great majority of anarchists are 
simply socialists who think they can 
hasten the socialist millennium by vio- 
lent means—that is, by frightening the 
bougeoisie with bombs; andthe socialist 
millennium consists in the possession by 
‘‘the state’’ of all the instruments of 
production, and the constant supply of 
employment and comfortable subsistence 
to everybody. The Paris Temps recently 
pointed out, in proof of this, that none of 
the socialist writers or orators in France 
ever pass out-and-out condemnation on 
bomb-throwing. They call it, at most, 
a mistake, not because it is inhuman or 
unjust, but because it prejudices the 
public against the socialist cause. The 
anarchists have good reason to slaughter 
their enemies, but they are unwise in 
doing it. 

We fear we must be prepared for many 
more outrages of the same sort as long as 
the socialist craze lasts, and it will prob- 
ably not die out without the trial of ex- 
periments which will do serious injury 
to our civilization. It is gaining ground 
in nearly every civilized country, and it 
cannot gain ground without calling into 
existence a large fringe of desperate and 
broken men who used to be considered, 
and to consider themselves, criminals or 
pariahs, but who now assume the rank 
and functions of the apostles of the new 
gospel. The examination of several 
anarchists in France shows how easy it 
is nowadays for a half-crazy fellow out 
of work to look on himself asa martyr 
in a great cause, and every man with a 
good coat on his back ag one of his 
persecutors. 

The causes of the spread of socialism 
are many and various. The chief, 
doubtless, are the extension of universal 
suffrage and of the art of reading among 
vast bodies of poor and really ignorant 
people, the increased facilities of commu- 
nication between the workingmen of 
different countries, and the growing 
force of the principle of equality, which 
lies at the bottom of all democracy, and 
which, as Tocqueville pointed out in 
1851, after levelling all other distinc- 
tions, is beginning to rage against dis- 
tinctions based on property. Social- 
ist opinions, like religious opinions, of 
course, take their tone and temper very 
much from the medium through which 
they pass. Among the philanthropists 
and ethical philosophers they make a 
mild form of human brotherhood, a sort 
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of sublimated Christianity; but, down 
among the lower class of untaught 
workers, they become as fierce a fanati- 
cism as ever offered an infidel the choice 
between the Koran and the sword. 

But no analysis of the causes of the 
movement would be either complete or 
accurate which did not give a high 
place among them to the talk of the 
clergy, of the new political economists, 
and of the philanthropic public gene- 
rally, on social topics. The behavior of 
these more or less instructed bodies at 
this juncture recalls irresistibly the way 
the French aristocracy before the Revo- 
lution played with the new ideas which 
were before long to cut their throats and 
confiscate their property. The clergy 
are almost everywhere seeking to retain 
their hold on the masses by taking up 
sympathy with the poorgpd intercourse 
with them as a sort Pmxticious duty, 
and in doing so flatter them with pre- 
posterous accounts of what the com- 
munity can and ought to do to make 
amends for ‘‘ pangs of nature, sins of 
will, defects of doubt, and taints of 
blood.”’ 

Still more helpful to the socialists 
are the labors of the new school of po- 
litical economists. The outgivings of 
these gentlemen are all treated in-the 
socialist camp as confessions of guilt and 
proposals to surrender on the part of the 
‘capitalistic ’’ class and the well-to-do 
world generally. What name to give to 
their political economy it would be hard 
to say. The older political economy, 
founded by Adam Smith and extended 
by Ricardo and others, confined itself 
strictly to describing the manner in 
which the human mind plays on the 
various phenomena of trade and com- 
merce. One can easily see here the pos- 
sibilities of a genuine science. All that 
these economists had to say to the legis- 
lature was, ‘‘If you do so and so, such 
and such things will happen; the expla- 
nation of this and that phenomenon 
which puzzles you is this and this.’’ To 
the new school this modest réle is mere 
foolishness. Each professor is an econo 
mist, legislator, and preacher of right- 
eousness all in one. He cannot write about 
value without getting hold of a‘‘ germ of 
ethical implication,” or about cost with- 
out ‘‘taking up a concept into his ethi- 
cal consciousness.’’ One of their most dis- 
tinguished text-writers, Prof. Marshall, 
lays it down that ‘‘ the inquiry whether 
poverty is necessary ’’ is ‘‘ what gives its 
highest interest to economic science,” 
and of course ‘‘ economic science’’ de- 
cides with Dr. McGlynn that poverty is 
not necessary; that different social ar- 
rangements would banish it, no matter 
what demand the human race made on 
the produce of the earth, and no matter 
what kind of character men brought to 
the process of earning a living. The 
same authority says that political eco- 
nomy ‘‘is,on its more important side, 
the study of man,’’ which makes it 
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include almost everything which can 
in the slightest degree affect the condi- 
tion of the race, and makes its professors 
the equals at least of Comte’s corps of 
philosophers. Hence, as might be ex 
pected, ‘‘school’’ succeeds ‘‘school,’’ 
each trying to outdo the other in in 
venting new distinctions about value, 
and cost of production, and rent, and 
the pains of labor, but all promising the 
workingmen, and the poor generally, a 
glorious future—when ‘‘the state’’ really 
takes their case in hand. 

With real men of science this new poli- 
ticaleconomy is falling into the contempt 
which long ago overtook theology and 
metaphysics; that is, they set it down 
as merely a collection of the opinions of 
all sorts of people, who cannot be called 
to account, and whose predictions there 
is no means of verifying. But with 
the socialistic poor it meets with a very 
different reception. It satisfies them 
that they are right in believing that so 
ciety has for long ages been cheating and 
oppressing them, that the existing so 
cial organization is vicious and tyranni 
cal, and that it is the duty of ‘ the 
state’ to take careof them. When pro- 
fessors in colleges, sprung from the capi 
talistic class and armed with all the 
learning of the Egyptians, talk in this 
way, all further discussion seems unne- 
cessary. It only remains to get posses- 
sion of the government in order to banish 
poverty; and any means which seems 
likely to frighten the well-to-do into ca 
pitulation seems lawful. 

The mischief these various bodies do 
among the laboring class is worked main 
ly by spreading false ideas of the state 
and false ideas of human nature. For 
their talk about ‘‘the state’’ there is no 
excuse. They know well that the state 
cannot be in our time any abler, 
wiser, or more honest than the ma 
jority of the people who compose it, 
and would certainly be less so, and 
that any state in our day which was 
armed with control of the property of 
the community would simply be a sink 
of corruption, of which decent people 
would soon rid themselves by force of 
arms. Fancy Gilroy and Croker in pos- 
session of the ‘‘ instruments of produc 
tion’’ in New York city, and Flower, 
Hill, and ‘“ Billy’? Sheehan in the State 
at large; how long would the working 
classes escape ‘‘ precariousness of em- 
ployment, of livelihood, of support for 
old age, and of freedom from employers’ 
dictation,’’ which one of the economical 
philosophers sets down among the 
crying evils of our time? Even if 
we escaped such worthies as these, 
where would the State get the talent 
and honesty necessary for any such 
a vast scheme of administration ? 
Everybody knows that the working class 
does not contain it, any more than the 
middle class, in any country in the 
world. Venaland lazy leaders abound 
among the working classes, and there 
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is hardly a corporation in the world to- 
day which is not suffering or has not 
suffered from the folly or dishonesty 
of its managers. The régime of indivi- 
dualism and competition undoubtedly 
has its evils, but they are trifles com 
pared to the probable evils of state so 
cialism, and they diminish in proportion 
to the improvement of individuals in 
character and intelligence, and in no 
other way can or will diminish. 

The false ideas of human nature which 
the economists diffuse consist in their 
ignoring the gravest fact in the history 
of the race, the desire of man to live on 
his fellow-man, in a greater or less de 
gree—that is, to impose on some one else 
the cares, the labor, and burdens of life 
which properly belong to him only. It is 
this trait of human nature which has 
made government, laws, military disci 
pline, philosophy, and religion necessary 
all the world over. Our whole civiliza 
tion is based on arecognition of it. If the 
lazy, the selfish, the shirks, and the in- 
competent were allowed to have their 
way, it would not last two years. It isonly 
the élite of the race who are exempt 
from the trait in question. Even people 
who would not steal for worlds are quite 
capable of letting other people do their 
work and bear their burdens. What 
keeps humanity at all up to the mark is 
the embodiment in the jurisprudence 
and philosophy of every civilized people 
of the apostolic precept that the man 
who will not work shall not eat. In 
other words, the fear of poverty is one of 
the greatest supports of our morality. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 
It is not now denied on any side 
that the de-facto government of Hawaii 
is a government set up by violence, 
with the aid of the American minister 
and of American troops, for the sole 
purpose of transferring the country to 
a foreign power, that power being the 
United States. President Harrison ac- 
cepted this transfer in hot haste. Presi 
dent Cleveland has rejected it pending 
investigation, partly because the ac- 
ceptance of it would be a reversal of 
the policy of the Government touch- 
ing the annexation of foreign islands, 
and partly because he thinks the de 
thronement of the Queen a 
done to a frien?ly government. In 


‘wrong’ 


the meantime he has done what any 
rational man, one would say, ought to 
do under the circumstances, in sending 





the best man he could find to inquire | 


and report. This man has reported, and 
the report confirms the opinion that the 
revolution was in the main the work of 


the United States minister. This is as 
far as the President has gone. The 
abuse he is receiving for his instructions 
to Willis assunes that he has ordered 
Willis to restore the Queen by force, but 
this is very unlikely. Anyhow, nobody 
knows as yet what Willis’s mission is. 


The affair may now be said to have 
passed out of the President’s hands into 
those of Congress. Congress has now 
to act in the matter It can do 
one of three things—recognize the pro 
visional government as the permanent 
and lawful government of the country, 
and leave it to take care of itself; give 
President Dole notice to quit and restore 
the Queen; or, take the vote of the regis 
tered electors as to the kind of govern- 
ment they will have and recognize and 


protect that. Now the country is waiting | 
to hear which of these poli ies Congress 


will adopt. As yet we have no indica 
tion of what the choice will be 

As regards the first. it will be observed 
that it would, if adopted, be an avowa!l 
that we had no remedy for the wrong 
doing of one of our agents in a foreign 
country; thatno matter how much his 
conduct mig it be condemned by his 
superiors, we had no choice but to 
accept the consequences of it. There is 
no doubt that the situation is one of 


great difficulty. We can recall no | 


case like Stevens's except the de 
thronement of King Kamehameha by 
Lord George Paulet But Paulet did 
not set up a government of his own, 
and he was promptly disavowed by his 
admiral. There have been cases, too, 
where a foreign minister has connived 
at and encouraged revolution in the 
country to which he is accredited, but 
no case that we know of where he 
has himself made the revolution—that 
is, no case in which the revolution 
could not have succeeded without 
his aid. In this absence of precedent 
Congress will have to make one for it 
self, and it will be not only a contribu 
tion to international law, but a rule of 
our diplomatic service. It can hardly 
be that the Congress of a Christian 
nation will confess that it has no remedy 
for the wrongdoing of its own agents 
The law of nature ought to be drawn on 
here by some of our jurists as It was 
the case of the seals 

As regards the second, the objection 
is made that it would be © declaring 
war’ on President Dole, who is, accord 
ing to one theory, a lawful government 
in good and regular standing. But it is 
to be observed that Dole does not cla 
this character for himself. He is, accord 
ing to his own showing, only a provisional 
president pending the annexation of his 
country to the United States Now 
should Congress refuse to annex, would 
not the refusal operate as the service 


It seenis 


on Dole of a notice to quit 


to us that when his annexation scheme 
fails, he is functus offieto, and ought 
to retire, and it would then be our duty 
to keep order until the Queen returned to 
possession. Anyhow, the “ war” on him 
would never be anything more serious 
than writing him a note, and it is con 
fusing counsel to talk or think of him 
as a national belligerent. About the 


restoration of the Queen we express 
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no opinion. It is, however, to be ob 

served that she has never been heard in 
her own defence, that extraordinary 

pains were taken to prevent her being 
heard and that her character is now being 
blackened all over the country on mere 
rumor The very same people who are 
maintaining that Dole is entitled to all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of a lawful government in the forum 
of international law, are loudly pro 

claiming the right of the United States 
to dethrone queens for immorality. But 
both positions cannot be sound If we 
havea right to depose the Queen for un 

chastity, we surely have the right to kick 
Dole out for illegality. Let us add thatsto 
ries about immor ality coming from mis 
sionaries and from enemies about either 
man or woman should be received with 
great caution, It is a matter on which 


missionaries and clergymen and women 

















generally are exceedingly credulous 
| Moreover, we tind from the evidence in 
| Blount’s report that no white ladies in 
| Honolulu refused the Queen's invitations 


l to the palace, and all were glad to get 


| 
them 

|} The third poliey, the taking of a popu 
| lar vote, we should have said a vear 
ago, Was the truly American policy, and 
| the one which Congress, in circum 
| stances like these, would be pretty sure 
to adopt. We supposed ave go, that 
| the policy of allowing a handful of white 
traders to set up a government without 


consulting the main body of the peopl 


| any whe re within the radius o United 
| States intluence, would be strongly con 
cemned by both parties, and especially 
by the Republican party (And, above 

| we never expects t see the 
Re} iblican party irrayes iwainst : 
a } rF vote ut t « thie coor 

‘ Tite bulk ot ft Voters. See ge that it 
was it which embod our own Con 
stitut » tt) t fa ‘ s R w hic h savs 
t tthe right to vote s]} iif MOL Oe t 
? é by ” i bw the | nited States 
ST ‘ NECE nt « TACE ‘ oT 

previous cCondiltior { servitude 


By an act of ¢ ongress, apy roved July 
iN6s. it was declared that ‘ the right 
of expatriation Is a natural and inherent 
cht of all people, indispensable to the 

’ he rights of life, liberty, 
ithe pursuit of happiness,’ and that 
inv declaration, instruction, opinion 
rder, or decision of any officer of this 
overnment which denies, restricts, im 
pairs, or questions the right of expatria 


+ ' 
Lio? 


is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the republic 
These declarations, which were fore 
shadowed in the fifteenth section of the 
Free Soil platform of 1552, were worked 
into the revised statutes. They mark the 
first formal and complete adoption by 

, the Government of the United States of 

' the principle of voluntary expatriation 
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Prior to their promulgation, differences 
of opinion had been disclosed in the ex- 
pressions of our secretaries of state as 
to how far it was permissible to inter- 
vene in behalf of a naturalized citizen 
abroad, especially within the jurisdic- 
tion of his original country, if he volun- 
tarily returned to it; and in several 
well-known cases our courts, follow- 
ing the doctrine of the English com- 
mon law, had held that natural alle- 
giance could not be shaken off without 
the consent of the sovereign. With one 
vociferous breath the act of 1868 swept 
all these doubts and differences away. 
Since expatriation was a natural and in- 
herent right of all people, the naturalized 
citizen should (the act proceeded to de- 
clare) be entitled to receive the same 
protection as the native citizen, every- 
where and under all circumstances. 
The country of his origin, if he saw fit 
to return to it, could no longer claim his 
allegiance, but must accord to him the 
same rights and immunities as belonged 
to the native citizen of the United 
States. Such was the position expressly 
assumed by the United States in the act 
in question, though no attempt has been 
made to impress it by other means than 
argument on governments like Italy and 
Russia, which do not recognize the 
right of their subjects to expatriate 
themselves without their consent. 

The circumstances in which the act 
of 1868 originated were somewhat ridi- 
culous, but it is not necessary now to 
narrate them. Nevertheless, that year 
was a notable one in the history of expa- 
triation. Prior to the passage of the act, 
naturalization treaties were concluded 
by George Bancroft with various Ger- 
man states, including the North Ger- 
man confederation, and negotiations 
for similar treaties with other pow- 
ers were begun. But of all the trea- 
ties of the year, the most remarkable in 
its declarations respecting expatriation 
was that with China, commonly known 
as the Burlingame treaty. According 
to the terms of her penal code, China 
had apparently treated the renunciation 
of her allegiance as a capital offence. By 
article 5 of the Burlingame treaty it was 
declared, in the very substance of the 
act of Congress: ‘‘The United States of 
America and the Emperor of China cor- 
dially recognize the inherent and in- 
alienable right of man to change his 
home and allegiance.’’ This declaration 
was absolutely unqualified, going in this 
respect beyond the stipulations of any 
other treaty. 

The right of expatriation is the ‘‘right 
of man to change his home and alle- 
giance.’’ It comprehends both emigra- 
tion and naturalization. It necessarily 
involves the right to leave one country 
and enter another, and the right to 
transfer allegiance from the former to 
the latter. It belongs equally to all 
races, and to men of all occupations not 
criminal or injurious tosociety. Itis, as 


, 





the Burlingame treaty declares, a ‘‘right 
of man,” or, as the act of Congress ex- 
presses it, a ‘‘right of” all people.’ 
Hence any law or rule of governmental 
action that abridges this ‘right of 
man,” or ‘‘ right of all people,’’ to make 
a voluntary choice of home and alle- 
giance, necessarily denies, restricts, and 
impairs the right of expatriation. If it be 
true that the right of expatriation is a 
natural and inherent right, it is not possi- 
ble to deny to one government the pow- 
er to forbid emigration and renunciation 
of allegiance, and to concede to another 
government the power to forbid in- 
migration and the acquisition of alle- 
giance. The two things are strictly 
correlative. The right of expatriation, 
as a natural and inherent right of the 
man as distinguished from the citizen, 
is as clearly denied and discredited by 
the government that refuggs admission 
and naturalization to the foreigner, as 
by the government that refuses emigra- 
tion and renunciation of allegiance to 
the subject. 

While the truth of these propositions 
should seem to be self-evident, it does 
not appear to have been appreciated in 
the United States. In the correspondence 
of the Department of State even during 
the last ten years constant references 
may be found to the act of 1868 asa 
valid and subsisting law, binding in the 
full extent of its declarations on all offi- 
cers of the Government. In reality it 
may easily be shown that, as the result 
of positive legislation which has been 
sustained by the decisions of our 
courts, the position we assumed in 1868 
has been abandoned, and that the act of 
that year can no longer be considered as 
in force. 

In 1875 Congress passed an act forbid- 
ding the immigration of persons under 
contract to labor. The right to enter 
into contracts to labor is inseparable 
from the right to labor, and is funda- 
mental. It lies at the foundation of all 
organized society. The act of 1875 was 
designed to exclude not only immigrants 
who were not in themselves desirable, 
but also those who, in the exercise of the 
‘natural and inherent right’’ to labor, 
might become competitors of laborers 
already here. It was an abridgment, 
for certain local purposes, of the para- 
mount right of the individual to expa- 
triate himself. 

But it was three years later that our 
repudiation of the declarations of 1868, 
and perhaps their insincerity also, began 
to be demonstrated directly and com- 
prehensively. In 1878 a Chinaman 
named Ah Yup presented a petition to 
Judge Sawyer, in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the district of 
California, praying to be admitted to 


| citizenship. His petition was denied, 


because an examination of our sta- 
tutes disclosed the fact that they autho- 
rized the naturalization only of ‘‘ white 
persons’’ and of persons of the Afri- 





can race—the extremes of color—and 
thus excluded all races of an inter- 
mediate hue, whether American red, 
Malayan brown, or Mongolian yellow. 
It further appeared that this state of the 
law was not the result of accident, 
but of design, and that the sweeping 
denial of change of allegiance, so far 
as we were able to deny it, to a 
large part of the people of the globe, 
was deliberately inserted only two years 
after the blast of 1868. Nor did we 
stop here. As some of our courts, 
either from ignorance of the law or 
from color blindness, did not ob- 
serve the limitations of the statute, 
which still exist, Congress in 1882 en- 
acted that no Chinese person should be 
naturalized, and thus specifically ex- 
cluded that race from the enjoyment in 
the United States of the right of expa- 
triation—that ‘natural and inherent 
right of all people.’’ 

Having denied the right of expatria- 
tion in respect to change of allegiance, 
by refusing citizenship to races neither 
white nor black, and to Chinese in par- 
ticular, we have as completely denied it 
in its other aspect—that of change of 
home. Omitting from further consider- 
ation the contract-labor law, it is obvi- 
ous that the whole course of our legisla- 
tion in respect to the Chinese since 
1880, including statutes passed in ac- 
cordance with treaties as well as those 
enacted in violation of them, has in- 
volved an absolute denial of the right 
of expatriation as promulgated in the 
act of 1868. Adopting the disposition 
and ability to work with the hands as 
the rule of our proscription, we have not 
only forbidden Chinese laborers to come 
to us, but we have asked their Govern- 
ment to codperate with us in keeping 
them at home. 

As it appears that the act of 1868 was 
long ago implicitly repealed by incon- 
sistent legislation, and as its principles 
are daily repudiated by us in practice, 
ought not our Government, in a spirit of 
fairness and of decent self-respect, to 
cease to hold it up as a reproof and a 
threat to other powers? 





THE ACTUAL COLLEGE YEAR. 





OnE of the first lessons forced home upon 
the student of government and social 
institutions is the need of going be- 
hind written constitutions and declara- 
tions to arrive at actual practice. The 
Constitution of the United States would 
be a blind guide to any foreigner who 
should undertake to derive from it the 
real place and functions of Presidential 
electors. Churches have their formal 
charters and laws, their provisions for 
worship and administration; yet how 
much of the vital life of a modern 
church is not written down in any of 
these formularies! Nowhere can one 
find described in ecclesiastical canons 
the sewing societies and receptions and 
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sociables and amateur theatricals and 
young people’s meetings and excursions 
and picnics and Christmas festivals 
which make up so large a part of the ac- 
tual life of a church at the present. It is 
necessary to go back of anything you 
can find put down in books and get at 
the real mental attitude of real church 
people, before you can understand how 
much of the attraction of the church 
for them lies in such things as have 
been mentioned. 

The same principle holds of the life of 
a college. You will not find it, or, at 
least, cannot be at all sure you have 
found it, in the college catalogues and 
reports of trustees or examining boards. 
There you may indeed get the theory, 
but the practice you must look forin the 
ideas and ideals of the young men actu- 
ally in the college or looking forward to 
being init. The undergraduate college 
paper is a far better witness to summon 
than the college catalogue. The staple 
talk of college students in their rooms 
and in public places and at their homes, 
the pictures they hang on their walls, 
the ambitions with which boys in pre- 
paratory schools anticipate entrance up- 
on their college course, the real heroes 
of college life, the predominant in 
terests which student correspondents 
of newspapers show they think the 
public most associate with colleges—all 
these sorts of evidence are of far 
greater weight in settling the real order 
of importance of the various phenomena 
of college life than any catalogue or re- 
port that was ever printed. 

Now what, we ask, would any unpre- 
judiced inquirer, making use of those 
classes of evidence, conclude to be the 
greater, and what the lesser, events in 
the modern college year? We think it 
to be beyond question that he would find 
athletic days to be the great and high 
days of the year, and that the average 
college student of the present day would 
graduate the attractions of his scholas- 
tic year something as follows: (1) Foot- 
ball, (2) baseball, (8) track athletics, 
(4) rowing, (5) tennis, (6) secret socie 
ties, (7) junior exhibition, (8) class-day, 
(9) library and reading-room, (10) ‘‘get- 
ting through”’ and taking his degree, (11) 
possibility of coming back as graduate 
‘* coach ”’ to one of the teams. 

The public has now a pretty fair ink 
ling of the predominance of athletics in 
colleges, but a full perception of the 
truth can be had only by one actually 
on the inside. What the public sees is 
the few great spectacular games, but it 
knows little or nothing of the long pre- 
paration for them going on through 
months, or of the absorption of unde: 
graduate attention in them both be 
fore and after the event. Football 
has been well in evidence for two 
months past, and everybody has seen 
how impossible it was for the mem 
bers of the principal teams to give 
thought to anything but the game. We 
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have perfectly authentic evidence that 
one Yale player, from the opening of 
the term late in September up to 
Thanksgiving, could give no more than 
an hour a day to his studies, after at 
tending to his main duty of training and 
practising. And it should be under 
stood that this thing is no longer con 
fined to the fall months. Capt. Waters 
had the brilliant idea of starting thé 
Harvard team training last June; and 
he had the men at Bar Harbor 
and Sorrento and elsewhere. Of course, 
Capt. Hinkey and Capt. Trenchard could 
not see themselves handicapped in that 
way, and they, too, called their men to 
various retired places and put them at 
work at intervals through the summer 
Logically, there is no room for stopping 
at any time, and, if the thing keeps on, 
the team will not go ‘ out of training” 
at all, but will begin immediately after 
the Thanksgiving game to make a new 
start for glory. 

Even without this the college in win 
ter is a vast camp of men“ in training ”’ 
for something. The crew are hard at 
work at the weights and on the ** tank.”’ 
The candidates for the nine are to be 
seen at all hours in the ‘‘cage.’’ The 
aspirants for the Mott Haven games are 
getting up their wind and their mus 
cle night and day. It is actually a 
fact that a student who is not “ in train 
ing’’ for some athletic contest, un 
less plainly disabled physically, feels 
called upon to make an apology for pro 
posing to do nothing forthe honor of his 
class or college 

Before any objector charges this ac 
count with exaggeration, let him note 
that we predicate it only of the average 
student. We know that there are many 
exceptions, and that the professors and 
writers and successful professional men 
of the future are in college for study 
just as their fathers were before them 
But we also know that the scholastic 
ideal now gives the first place to the 
athletic ideal, that the true college 
hero of the present, in college and out 
is the college athlete We do not know. 
but we fear, that college faculties ar 
not acting up to their convictions in 
the matter of regulating athletics—that 
they make the rivalry of colleges an ex 
cuse for not doing what they really be- 
lieve ought to be done. What is certain 
is, that, against their convictions o1 
with them, the historic and rational idea 
of an educational institution has been 
turned upside down 


SARDOU'S “MADAME SANS-GENE 


Paris. November 27. 189 


analyze human passions; he does not even say, 





all, belong to the gloomy psychological school 


which delights in exposing the worst parts of 





M. VicTORIEN Sarpov may be called the most 
fortunate of our modern dramatists. He aban 
dons all pretensions to the dignity of a moral 
ist; he does not profess to give us lessons or to 


**Castigo ridendo mores He does not, above | 


AAS 


human nature. I speak not of his earliest and 
lightest works, some of which were not devoid 
faslight moralizing tendency. In his later 
years, Sardou has adopted a theatrical form 
which consists in making of a very simple and 
sometitpes almost commonplace drama the pre 

text for the reconstitution of a period, of a so 
ciety, of what Taine would have called a miliew 

In **Patrie” this tendency began to appear, 
but the drama still has some importance; we 
are taken to the Low Countries and parti 
cipate in the struggle of oppressors and 
oppressed, Since * Patrie,” Sardou has given 
less importance to the dramatic part of his 
works and more and more importance to what 
Il must call the operatic or picturesque part 


lo this end he has become a passionate colle: 


tor of engravings, of bibelots, of old costumes, 
old furniture, tapestries, arms, et The col 
lector has conquered the dramatist ; the malies 


has become the chief preoecupation of the 
writer His dramatis persone are hardly ev 
left to themselves: they move, and move ra 


pidly, surrounded by a multitude of men. In 


*Theodora™ we are taken to the circus; in 
Cleopatra We see numberless Romans 
Greeks, and Egyptians ; the ** Tosca” belongs 
to the same order of operatic dramas Ther 


midor,” which was played only a few times in 
Paris, gave us all the tumult of the creat Revo 
lution 

Sardou is very quick at following the popa 
lar taste or even fancy: he gave us ‘‘Ra 
gas, one of his best pleces, at the moment of 
the reaction against Gambetta and his friends 
immediately after the war of IS70 The pr 
sent current of literature ts directed towards 
the Napoleonic period. I have dwelt several 
times on this curious tendency, which has been 
clearly marked since the publication of the 
memoirs of Marbot lhe furniture of the Em 


pire, Which has been so long despised, is now 





coming out of its hiding-places, and y AN see 
it in the shop windows of the dealers in “anti 
juities.”” The dressmakers are returning more 

less boldly to the fashions of the Empire 
Sardou, who is very barometrical, rightly 
judced that the time had come for a thorough 
reconstitution on the stage of the imperial 
period. He had lected all his documents, 
and in his case the documents are chiefly cos- 


Imes, ornaments, uniforms, pleces of furnm 
ture: the principal part of the work was done, 


drama proper was only an easy and se- 





¥ part 
Having made up his mind to sacrifice the 
pleasures of the mind to the pleasure of the 
ves, Sardou always ks for a very attrac 
ive centrepiece for his dramas, which are, so 
speak, operas without music. He must have 


| what is called in the theatrical world a star; a 


wned actress, be she renowned for her 


beauty, her grace, or her originality, is a ne- 
ss ially as his dramas have 
becom export, and, after having 





been played in France, are to make a journey 
nd the world. In * Patrie” Sardou, in order 
introduce a very handsome actress, created 
a part which was entirely out of harmony witb 


he spirit of his drama; many of his later dra 


mas have been written in order to give full 


scope to Sarah Bernhardt. This famous ac- 
tress has been able to show the most astound 


stumes, to vary ad infinitum her grace- 


ful and serpentine attitudes; she likes to die on 
| the stage, and she has invented I don’t know 


how many different ways of dying. Her sil 
very Voice is, to be sure, sometimes lost in the 
tumult of Sardou’s dramas; we lose the deli 


eate pleasure which Sarah once gave us when 


she was contented to recite the poetic and pure 
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verses of Racine on the severe stage of the 
French Theatre; but the public of the Porte- 
Saint-Martin and of the theatres of the boule- 
vard does not care so much for delicate and 
refined poetry as for melodramatic effects. 
The elastic genius of Sarah Bernhardt can ac- 
commodate itself to all necessities. She can 
be Andromaque, she.can be Cleopatra or T he- 
odora. 

‘“*Thermidor” and ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne” 
bring us so near our own time that people have 
asked themselves how far it was permissible to 
put on the stage historical personages such as 
Napoleon, Maria Louisa, the marshals of the 
Empire. Napoleon, to be sure, has been a hun- 
dred times put on the stage, but it has general- 
ly been in great military spectacles; he has ap- 
peared as the Napoleon of the bridge of Arcole, 
of Austerlitz, sometimes of St. Helena, as the 
Napoleon of the legend. Sardou shows (or at- 
tempts to show) us in ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne” a 
rea] Napoleon, a ‘‘ Napoléon intime,” on seeing 
whom we cannot help thinking of all the pri- 
vate memoirs which have been published about 
him, not excepting the late volume of M. 
Frédéric Masson, which bears the title of ‘‘ Na- 
poléon et les Femmes,” and which tells us with 
the most minute details all the love affairs of 
the great man. We have had the ‘Napol<on 
Intime’ of M. Lévy, we have the ‘‘ Napoléon 
Amoureux” of M. Masson. But what we can 
very well bear in a book we cannot bear so 
well on the stage. There will always be some- 
thing incongruous in a theatrical Napoleon be- 
having like the vulgar hero of a vaudeville; a 
‘‘Napoleon Flirting” is a little too much for 
our patience, even if he flirts with such an ad- 
mirable actress as Réjane, who plays with so 
much wit the amusing part of the Maréchale 
Lefebvre. 

‘*Madame Sans-Géne” might be called ‘‘ Na- 
poleon Jealous.” The flirtation with the Maré- 
chale Lefebvre takes but a moment, but Napo- 
leon’s jealousy with regard to Maria Louisa 
fills the whole drama. He is represented to be 
jealous of Neipperg, an Austrian, half diplo- 
mat and half soldier. We see this Neipperg 
in the prologue (which is, in fact, a first act) 
escaping from the Tuileries, which have been 
invaded by the mob. Neipperg is wounded 
and takes refuge in the shop of a washerwo- 
man (Réjane) who is washing her linen while 
the patriots are making a revolution in the 
neighborhood. Cannon are heard ali the time; 
she cares only for her lover, a sergeant, who 
is a great patriot. The sergeant arrives with 
his friends; he is Lefebvre, the future mar- 
shal of Napoleon. She has hidden the wounded 
Austrian in her own bedroom, and then ensues 
one of those pretty scenes in which Sardou de- 
lights and in which he can exhibit all his 
adroitness. Lefebvre becomes suspicious; he 
sees his mistress is uneasy, and thinks at first 
that he has arival. He insists on entering the 
bedroom; he threatens to take the key from 
her by force. She tells him that if he does she 
will never see him again. He will listen to no- 
thing; he takes the key, enters the room, and 
comes out, saying, ‘‘He is dead.” She knows 
the contrary; she understands that Lefebvre 
has become her accomplice and means to help 
in saving the wounded Austrian. Her anger 
and indignation melt at once into love; she 
throws herself into his arms, she will become 
Mme. Lefebvre. 

- All this consumes very little time, but the 
emotion is intense, and the way Réjane plays 
this scene is simply admirable. In the second 
act the sergeant has become a marshal of 
France; the washerwomah, who has made her- 
self a vivandiére in order to follow him, and 





who has passed through a few campaigns, has 
become the Duchess of Dantzig. She washed 
in old times the linen of a young officer called 
Napoleon, and he still owes her sixty francs, 
which he was unable to pay. This impecunious 
officer, who lived in the sixth story, has become 
Emperor of France. We see him in his well- 
known uniform, in his cabinet in the Tuileries; 
and we see in turn Fouché, Savary, the Duc de 
Rovigo; we see his chamberlains, Duroc, Lauris- 
ton; we see his valet, Constant; his Mameluke, 
brought from Egypt; we see his sisters, Queen 
Caroline, Princess Eliza, with their ladies in 
waiting, and the ladies of the Empress, Mme. 
Vintimille, Mme. de Canisy, Mme. de Tal- 
houét, Mme. de Bassano, Mme. de Mortemart, 
Mme. de Brignolles, Mme. de Bellune, etc.; 
Maria Louisa does not appear in person, she is 
only heard for a moment in an adjoining room. 
It is difficult to imagine a finer show of uni- 
forms and of gowns in the style of the First 
Empire—a style evidently derived from the 
school of David and from imitation of the an- 
tique. The long gowns with their trains are 
an exaggeration of the tunics worn by the 
Romans and the Greeks; the arms are bare, 
and so are the shoulders; the hair is in disor- 
derly curls, a la grecque. Theuoiforms of the 
grande armée are very gorgeous, Sardou has 
obtained what he delights in, an absolute re- 
production not only of the dresses of the Em- 
pire, but of the furniture, the silks, the cur- 
tains, the bronzes; the illusion is complete. 
You might really think yourself at the Tuile- 
ries in 1809. 

The Maréchale Lefebvre has modified her 
dress, is as gaudily dressed as the princesses, 
but she has remained exactly what she was 
before the Revolution; she has taken dancing 
lessons, but she does not know how to spell, 
and writes with difficulty; her vocabulary is 
unaltered; she has still ‘‘ le cceur sur la main.” 
She adores her Lefebvre, and he adores her, 
for she is a brave, courageous, faithful woman. 
The ladies of the court, and the princesses, 
think she is not fit to associate with them, 
and they try to persuade the Emperor that 
Lefebvre ought to divorce her. The Maréchale 
goes to the Emperor, and their conversation is 
one of the best scenes in the play. The Empe- 
ror recognizes in her his washerwoman of old 
times; she makes him laugh by telling him 
about the unpaid bill. ‘‘ How much doI owe 
you?” he asks. ‘‘Three napoleons.” And now 
again he finds that he must remain her debtor. 
When his sisters come to him, he takes the 
part of the Maréchale against them; they have 
a fine quarrel, and they become so excited in 
the end that they all three talk Corsican. 

The great defect of the play is the Neipperg 
incident. It is very melodramatic and absurd. 
Neipperg is supposed to be in love with Maria 
Louisa, and is found in the Tuileries in the 
middle of the night. The real truth is, that 
Neipperg never saw Maria Louisa before 1814, 
when he took her, by Metternich’s order, from 
Aix-les-Bains to her principality of Parma. He 
became her morganatic husband at Parma, 
after the death of Napoleon. He was hand- 
some, though he had lost an eye in the wars, 
but he had nothing in him of the hero of a 
novel or a drama. 


Correspondence. 





GATE-MONEY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


To THE EpiTrorR oF THE Nation: 


Sir: You have probably dwelt upon the 
rough and brutal aspects of football as much 





as you care to in the columns of the Nation. 
The ‘ gate-receipts” phase of the large games 
you have also condemned several times. In 
connection with the latter, however, I wish to 
voice the protests of a number of Harvard 
and Yale men with whom I have talked about 
the matter to-day—protests which are special- 
ly relevant since the report of the treasurer in 
charge of the Yale-Princeton game was pub- 
lished only day before yesterday, on which 
day also a report of extravagance among the 
Harvard coaches was printed. 

It is unfortunately true that financial de- 
moralization is the concomitant these years of 
the large football games. The large amounts 
of money which are the share of the three 
larger colleges as the result of a big game en- 
courages wild extravagance in the management 
of the team. As an example may be cited the 
bill for $1,575 for the new leather suits of the 
Harvard eleven, suits which irresponsible 
coaches whimsically ordered, and which the 
manager himself refused to pay for. It is, 
further, an outrage that $2.50 or $2—to say no- 
thing of speculator's prices—should be charged 
for tickets toa game. Tickets to the big games 
were formerly 50 cents and $1. The price was 
raised upon the suggestion of grounds managers, 
who plausibly urged, *‘ Youcan get more; why 
not charge it?’ I have it on excellent au 
thority that next year the management of the 
Yale-Princeton game purposes charging $3 for 
the best seats, simply ‘‘ because they can get 
it.” 

A halt should be called. Not more than one 
dollar should be charged for the best seats, ‘‘a 
tariff for revenue only.” Games should be 
played on home grounds, or at the most in 
small cities. If football were to be thus puri- 
fied financially, and as a game be pruned of 
its savagery, conservative men and women, as 
well as self-respecting young men and girls, 
could enjoy the sport heartily and without 
fault-finding.—Very respectfully, 

COLLEGIAN. 

NEw York, December 9, 1898. 





[The root of these evils lies in the tole- 
ration of intercollegiate contests. Row- 
dyism, brutality, betting, extravagance, 
will all be reduced to a minimum the 
moment athletic sports are confined to 
the college grounds, where they can be 
effectively supervised and controlled by 
the faculty, and to the students of the 
college itself. More slowly will disap- 
pear the bitter animosities engendered 
by the present rivalry, so detrimental to 
the cause of learning and of letters. Any 
other remedy is a mere makeshift.—Ep. 
NATION. ] 





THE DUTY ON PIG-IRON. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of November 30 occurs 
the following: 

‘‘ Any duty at all upon pig-iron is now - - 
hibitory. The price of the cheapest grade in 
England is now $8.01 per ton. A better brand 
of pig-iron is selling in Alabama to-day at $7.25 
per ton, etc. Nevertheless, the bill retains a 
duty of 2234 per cent. on pig-iron.” 

Starting with your price of #8.01 for English 
iron, adding the duty (22% per cent.) of $1.80, 
and freight of 25 cents per ton from Liverpool 
or Glasgow to New York, the cost in New York 
becomes $10.06 per ton. Landing the Alabama 
iron by rail and water at a costof $4.01 at New 
York, your price of $7.25 becomes $11.26, or 
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$1.20 in favor of the English iron. If you thus 
bring the Alabama furnaces into direct com- 
petition with the English furnaces, what does 
it profit Alabama’ Or what does it profit 
Pennsylvania, New York, 
whose iron costs them to make 50 per cent. 
more than your Alabama quotation ” 

Of course Iam aware that were any business 
of consequence done, the ocean freight rate 
would advance, as would the foreign price and 
the duty. Iam stating only the conditions of 
to-day, using your initial figures of price. 

Yours truly, c. kL. 


New Jersey, or 


3s 

Boston, December 4, 1803. 

[It may be true that some Middles- 
brough pig (the kind quoted at $8.01) 
would be imported along the coast if the 
duty were entirely removed, but it 
could not go far into the interior. 
We learn by inquiry among shipping 


men in New York that the usual 
freight charge from Middlesbrough 


shipping points is 7s. 6d. to 10s. , although 
Liverpool and are 
cheaper—Glasgow being quoted at 2s. to 
4s. and Liverpool at 8s. to 6s. To the 
freight charge must be added insurance 
and commissions, the latter being at 
least 50 cents per ton. Adding the lowest 
Middlesbrough freight charge and the 
commission charge to the $8.01, we have 
$10.31 asthe cost of the iron landed here 
without duty. Ifa duty of 224 per cent. 
is added, the cost comes up to $12.11, 
which is more than the cost of Alabama 
iron laid down in New York, as comput 
ed by ‘‘ C. L. P.”—-ED. NaTION. ] 


Glasgow freights 





A FRENCH VIEW OF FRANKLIN AS A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The allusion to Benjamin Franklin, 
made in your last number by your Italian cor- 
respondent, brought to my mind a very racy 
French estimate of our philosopher’s work at 
Paris by Maxime de la Rocheterie in his ‘ His- 
toire de Marie-Antoinette. It differs just 
enough from our current impressions to be 
very interesting. It would take a more skilful 
hand than mine to translate it without spoil- 
ing it, so I send a literal transcription of it. 

Yours very respectfully, 
S. N 

WASHINGTON, D, C., December 6, 1803 


‘““Faux bonhomme, cachant, sous une ap- 
parence de simplicité alors 4 la mode, un esprit 
plein de finesse; affectant des airs de rondeur 
et dindépendance qui séduisaient par leur con- 
traste méme avec les formules solennelles de 





létiquette; ayant la patience et le flegme des | 


races anglo-saxonnes; sachant attendre sans se 
presser, mais aussi sans jamais se decourager 
ni perdre de vue le_ but qu'il se proposait, 
Franklin, par ses qualités comme par ses dé- 
fauts, devait plaire A une nation qui se paye 
de mots, leurre d’apparences, 
volontiers pour les + trangers et s’enthousiasme 
facilement pour des innovations, 

‘* Tl comprit vite que le vrai souverain de la 


se sengoue 


France, d ce moment, n’était ni le Roi, ni la 
Reine, ni le ministére, mais lopinion, et c'est 


sur lopinion quil résolut @agir. Tout chez 
lui fut donné & lapparence. Sans préjugeés qui 
le génassent, allant A la messe quoique pro- 
testant, faisant reloge des rois quoique repu 


blicain, courtisant A la fois son cure et Voltaire 
offrant le pain bénit au premier, soiicitaut ta 


béneédiction du second pour son petit-tils 


flattant les evéques et les trancs-macons, les 
salons et les loges, les hommes de Jettres et les 
hommes d'affaires, les philosophes et les jolies 





femmes, quil’embrassaient malgré ses lunettes; 
frondant les usages recus pour mieux se faire 
remarquer, paraissant au theatre avec un 
habit de drap brun uni et des cheveux plats 
au milieu des perruqtes poudr: es et des habits 
brodés; tranquille et inactif en apparence, 
mais ‘employant beaucoup de gens en sous- 
ordre’; mettant tout en ceuvre, arts, les 
sciences, les lettres, pour se faire connaitre et 
célébrer, le bonhomme Franklin, comme 
Vappelaient les uns, le bon et venérable doc 
teur, comme lappelaient les autres. ne tarda 
pas a devenir lidole, ou, comme il le disait 
lui-méme, ‘la poup¢e,” des Parisiens, en méme 
temps qu'il rendait son pays et sa cause popu 
laires. On ne parlait plus que de l Amérique, 
on ne révait que des Etats-Unis, on se coif 
fait aux ‘insurgents,’ on jouait au * boston.” on 
se passionnait pour les idces républicaines et 
leur représentant.” 


les 


MR. STILLMAN AND MR. RUSKIN 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 

Sir: You reviewed, last winter or spring, a 
book entitled ‘The Life and Work of 
Ruskin,’ which c attack on 
malignant in its 
some personal relations between the great eri 
tic and myself that, as they appear to have 
been written under the shadow of Brantwood, 
with the range of the family documents and 
the assistance of the Severns, they seem to b 
official. IT have therefore a right 
myself absolved from any ob 


John 


yntains an me so 


utter musrepresentations of 


to consider 


lie 
ig 


ation of silenc 
as to those relations. Those misrepresentations 
are not merely malignant, but malicious to 
mendacity, and as they point to matters which 
have been res publicer, and are still subject of 
comment, and involve more than my own per 

sonal feelings, I beg you to allow me a place in 


your columns to put them right. I have never 
said, nor do I mean to be provoke lt to say, a 
word in disrespect of Ruskin or derogation of 
his noble humanitarian passion. I have never 


ugh I con 


sider his art doctrines disastrous; of his honesty 


written a word against the man, th 


aud his earnest Christianity, in the truest sense 
of that word, I have never made a question 
and to the vulgarity of Mr. Collingwood's at 
tack on me I have nothing to reply. To Mr 


Ruskin’s kindness: to, and interest in, me I 
owe the greatest misfortune of my hfe; t 
sides that, I owe him various kindnesses whict 
I have put in my life’s account ; f s 
that if on the other side of the matter nothing 
had ever been said, nothing would have bee: 
replied on mine 

Some years ago, while I was still in the East, 


Ruskin wrote a letter in abuse of mv 
ment, in which he said that when it hs 


rel me from one consulate to another, he had 
been obliged to furnish me with the meanst 

make the journey. I never saw the letter, and 
only beard of it long after through an imperfect 
résume in an American paper; but that was the 


It not 


substance. ouly was an affront to my 
Government, but resulted in personal injury t 
m-, as I learned later: but, hearing of it onlv 
after all the harm had been done, 1 kept silence 
from respect for Ruskin. This last shaft fro1 
headquarters deserves a return 
[ was invited by’ Mr. Ruskin to spend the 
summer with him in Switzerland, becaus 
I thought I might be able ¢ . 
of the things he wanted Ss young } 
Raphaelites”™ to d I believed in s know 
ledge of art in genera and as grateful 
for his interest in me, and did my best 
form to his ideas of painting. I had a 
ia eT al ty aint r 
ve, and tain mi Mis a I ‘ 
ved, and I ts it re i Dr tu tis 
struction | worked too hard, as he always 
lid, and, as he had a way of breaking off 





abruptly in the midst of a drawing if anything 


discontented him, | tried to make the most of 
the time. Our evenings were passed generally 
in discussions till midnight, and our davs in 
drawing At Neufchatel, after uine hours a 
dav of hard drawing, | felt something give 
way and a cracking behind mv eves, followed 
by immediate loss of distinct vision. Every 
thing was blurred before my eyes, and I had to 


give up drawing \ few davs’ rest seemed 
to remedy the trouble, and at Laufenburg 
| got to work again, to be stopped by a 
wor attack, vadich this time staved, and I 
had to give up work, as the indistinctness m 
turned when I attempted to k selv at 
anvthy t ! mt The perception ¢ f wr. s 
that was il f two vears to do anv 
uinting of any ‘ lmmediately after I 
had discovered that [ was practically para 
Ivzed in my vision, Ruskin found it necessary 
to return t } mid, and left n n Switzer 
land 1 re ned to Paris, and f un there 
maints \ uidly relat s with Rus 
kin i x the next t vears 
ony s it at ‘ ne t { i’ 
trove t rtw I r } “ 
tration an i ty to pa Kuskin had s 
V Li times wr the, wit SUA genero 
sitv¥ inn ~ it I ad need at 
v ti ‘ \ arry t Vv plans, t 
writ } ind t y self about 
monev matt but get w 1 sha ve 
hav WW yea bout that Cha ix walk 
and ot! such business Later, when T was 
t ansferre l ! i ht the ft { te iw te hin 
a ! t sking him Is il be 3 
ree to allow t iraw r what I 
eal W tin . 4 t whi } 
repli by ! su Clie nt in t Be 
t it g unable to get to my 
st. M Mars} ¢ m ¢ Italy 
had P eo that at of 
fact Mr. Rus pot serve Inv Government 
but show s ki ss ton st t “i 
H not know whether t ’ ipt paralysis 
mv . " s e to Mr. Ruskin's 
aking 2 t t Was a misfor 
t vlxxwiv | V Se ' tist that 
. = t suspeps f work 
wit i.imv enthusiasm and ss ot 
vd ‘ . iwal t ein hfe, com 
= K av i S, that is due 
uy yr t tice of art l had 
i hoxds working which 
Rusk = e wel ull wrong, and this 
wid ™ a it. i t Knowing 
t ‘ ss than 1 self {f technica 
. vdded t ¥ perplexities by 
, x those which were purely whimsical 
i ss {altogether I made a com 
wreck 
[ siu wl s called down on me the ex 
ting yw wrath of the author of * The Life 
rnd Work John Ruskin’ and his friends and 
se of Mr. Ruskin is that, having learned by 
exp the utter futility of Ruskin’s 
SVs fa aching, I ventured to criticise 
\ 1 an article in the Century, from 
which, in the spirit of fanatical insincerity 
wt haracterizes the book, the author of it 
has made some garbled and discolored quota 
t s. L have said nething against Mr. Ruskin 
and perhaps hold as much reverence for the 
man and his higher mission as Mr. Colling- 
wood—so much. at any rate, that 1 consider 
his book a derogation of the teacher; not as 
tea I art. but of morality 
\ : W. J. STILLMAN 
‘ ' e 
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Notes. 


THe New York Shakspere Society purpose 
issuing, in their ‘‘ Bankside” style, the Shak- 
spere plays which were rewritten and remodel- 
led by Dryden, Daverant and others in the pe- 
riod of the Restoration. Each play willform one 
volume, with brief historical prefaces, printed 
in an edition of 500 copies. Subscriptions may 
be sent to L. L. Lawrence, P. O. box 423, West- 
field, Union County, N. J. 

Mrs. Edwina Booth Grossmann is writing 
some Reminiscences of her father, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, and begs her father’s friends who pos- 
sess letters from him to send her transcripts of 
such as they may wish to add to her publica- 
tion. They should be addressed to Mrs, Igna- 
tius K. Grossmann, 12 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in press 
‘Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry,’ by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; ‘The 
Book-Hunter in Paris,’ by Octave Uzanne; 
‘The Spanish Pioneers,’ a book for young peo- 
ple, by Charles F. Lummis. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, announce ‘ The Redemption of the Brah- 
man,’ a novel, by Richard Garbe, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Kénigsberg, 
Prussia. 

Bishop Polk's biography, by the son of that 
prelate and Confederate general, will shortly 
be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race,’ by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin; ‘ Pain, Plea- 
sure and Aésthetics,’ by Henry R. Marshall; 
lectures on modern mathematics, by Prof. 
Felix Klein, of the University of Goéttingen; 
‘Catherine Furze,’ by the author of ‘Mark 
Rutherford’; and ‘The King of the Schnor- 
rers, and Other Grotesques,’ by Isaac Zang- 
will, are in the press of Macmillan & Co, 

Giun & Co. will issue in January ‘ The Con- 
temporary French Writers,’ edited and anno- 
tated by Rosine Mellé. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, send us an 
illustrated edition of ‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,’ in which the photogravures are wholly 
of buildings and local scenery in Uffington 
and Rugby; and there is a portrait of the au- 
thor by way of frontispiece. The binding is 
in dark blue cloth with much gilt. Perhaps 
this array of topographic ‘‘ documents” is bet- 
ter fitted for the second than for the first read- 
ing of Mr. Hughes's story. 

‘Cathedrals of England’ (T. Whittaker) is a 
collection of seven essays, on Westminster Ab- 
bey and half-a-dozen of the English cathedrals, 
each paper written by a canon or other digni- 
tary of the church he describes—or, rather, il- 
lustrates, for there is little rea] description of 
the buildings in the essays. They are made up 
rather of such fragments of history, antiqua- 
rianism, and occasional criticism or descrip- 
tion, as would naturally fall from any of their 
scholarly writers in a walk about the churches. 
Archdeacon Farrar, whose name alone appears 
on the title-page, leads the book with the long- 
est paper, on Westminster Abbey, which is 
like the talk of a cultivated and instructed 
cicerone: the other papers are more or less in 
the same vein. The book contrasts, therefore, 
with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘ English Cathe- 
drals,’ being of less importance as a record of 
the churches and their history; but it ‘has the 
advantage in its weight of style and in the 
varying individual tone of the different writ- 
ers. The illustrations show that they are from 
divers sources, In this Amevican reprint they 





have suffered considerably, particularly those 
from Mr. Herbert Railton’s drawings, for to 
blur the clear accent of his touch is to rob him 
of his most vital characteristic. 

Mr. Samuel Adams Drake has added ‘ Our 
Colonial Homes’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard) to 
the several books of antiquarian study by 
which he has been known. It includes a score 
of papers about old buildings in various parts 
of New England, which are described in his 
lively fashion, with all the zeal of the antiqua- 
ry, and with abundance of collateral gossip. 
Most of the papers are reprinted from Apple- 
tons’ Journal: they are set off with handsome 
letterpress and with good half-tone prints, al- 
beit these have been spruced up for the service 
with brushwork which does not always im- 
prove their effect, though, in a way, it in- 
creases their brilliancy. 

‘A Gentleman of France,’ by Stanley J. 
Weyman (Longmans), is a romance after the 
style of Dumas the elder, and well worthy of 
being read by those who can enjoy stirring ad- 
ventures told in true romantic fasbion. The 
time is the close of the civil and religious wars in 
the sixteenth century; the subject, the carry- 
ing off, for political purposes, of a very charm- 
ing young lady by a graybeard of forty, who 
falls in love with her. The great personages 
of the time—Henry III. of Valois, Henry IV., 
Rosny, Rambouillet, Turenne—are brought in 
skilfully, and the tragic and varied history of 
the time forms a splendid frame in which to 
set the picture of Mersac’s love and courage. 
The story rattles along bravely, notwithstand- 
ing occasional dull bits and weak points; the 
troublous days are well described and the inte- 
rest is genuine and lasting, for up to the very 
end the author manages effects which impel 
the reader to go on with renewed curiosity. 

The translation of Dumas the elder’s 
‘Olympe de Cleves’ (Boston : Little, Brown & 
Co.), in two volumes, is a very good transla- 
tion in which the spirit of the original is well 
preserved. But are not the publishers in error 
when they claim that this is the first English 
version of the novel? In 1864 Brady of New 
York brought out a translation under the title 
of ‘Olympia of Cleves,’ and possibly there 
may be still another, for Dumas’s romances 
have been as popular abroad as in France. 

A fine edition of ‘The Heptameron of the 
Tales of Margaret of Navarre,’ newly and ad- 
mirably translated into English, has been 
printed in London for the Society of English 
Bibliophilists. The text used is that edited by 
Le Roux de Lincy. Mr. George Saintsbury 
has contributed an erudite essay upon the 
‘Heptameron,’ which, although iuteresting, 
is héavy and even somewhat labored. His 
conclusion, after a repeated and careful 
study of the book, is that the setting is almost 
wholly Margaret’s work, and that other au- 
thors had a hand in the stories, or in some of 
them at least. And it seems to him that “ the 
secret of the Heptameron,” that which dis- 
tinguishes it from other similar works, is ‘‘ the 
fear of God, the sense of death, the volup- 
tuous longing and voluptuous regret for the 
good things of life and love that pass away.” 
Besides this essay there is prefixed a Life of 
Margaret, well written, and appended are the 
prefaces of the earlier French versions, a com- 
plete bibliographical summary of the various 
editions, the notes of the best French com- 
thentators, and a digest of the principal sugges- 
tions offered for the identification of the cha- 
racters in the book with well-known persons 
of the Queen’s day. The full-page illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, are printed from 
the plates engraved by Longueil, Halbon, 








and others from Freudenberg’s designs, made 
originally for the famous Berne edition of 
1778-81. The Clouet drawing in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale has been reproduced as the 
portrait frontispiece. The five octavo vol- 
umes are turned out in perfect fashion. 

Mr. J. B. Bury’s ‘ History of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ from its foundation to the death of Nero, 
is the latest volume in the well-known Stu- 
dents’ Series (London: Murray ; New York : 
Harper & Bros.). Well informed as our stu- 
dents generally are about the Republic, the 
Empire is a period of which they are apt to 
know very little with any exactness, and this 
work is therefore welcome. Though it is evi- 
dently written chiefly from the ancient sources 
themselves, yet Mr. Bury has made the best 
use of the writings of Mommsen and Herzog, 
as well as of numerous monographs, and the 
result is a book brief indeed, but attractively 
written and certain to be useful. The exposi- 
tion of the latest views about the development 
of the imperial constitution and the succinct 
account of the administration of the provinces 
may be particularly commended. Besides the 
political and literary history of the times, there 
are good biographies of the leading figures; 
and.the subjects of private antiquities and re- 
ligion, including the growth of Christianity, 
are not neglected. There are several maps 
and about seventy-five illustrations, both pho- 
togravures and woodcuts. The former are 
well executed; the latter are most of them old 
cuts already used in well-known books, unin- 
teresting, and of little or no artistic value. 
Worse than this, many of the so-called por- 
traits are unauthentic. All the illustrations 
have lately been the subject of well-deserved 
and searching criticism in the Classical Review, 
and the majority of them are certainly dis- 
creditable to the author of the book and to the 
two great houses which have published it. 

By far the most interesting and important 
of the illustrations in the American Annual of 
Photography for 1894 (Scovill & Adams Co.) is 
the stuffed bird, a poll parrot, printed in three 
colors by Mr. Kurtz’s Coloritype Co. We will 
not undertake to say how many impressions 
would be required by the methods heretofore 
in vogue, but the difference:in cost must be 
very great. Strange to say, this outgrowth of 
‘* process,” which promises an undreamt-of 
popularization of color work in the highest as 
well as the humblest walks of art, is undescrib- 
ed in the Annual, or at least we can discover 
nothing on the subject in the very primitive 
index. For the rest the volume contains the 
customary articles from a wide circle of ama- 
teur and professional photographers, begin- 
ning with a brief account, with portrait, of 
Johann Heinrich Schultze, ‘‘the Columbus of 
Photography.” There are the usual lists of 
American and foreign photographic societies, 
with their officers, and of hotels having dark- 
rooms for the convenience of tourist photo- 
graphers. 

Robida’s etchings detract from the general 
daintiness of the Book-Lover’s Almanac for 
1894 (New York : Duprat & Co.), nor are the 
other illustrations an advantage to the pretty 
presswork with variegated borders. We re- 
mark an account of William Bradford, New 
York’s first printer, and a contribution in 
French from Octave Uzanne, who is very flat- 
tering to New Yorkers in the matter of private 
libraries. To Chantilly, London, New York, 
he says, for the richest collections. 

The first volume of Putnam’s Monthly His- 
torical Magazine (Salem, Mass.: Eben Put- 
nam) lies before us. Apart from the notices of 
Gen. Israel Putnam and Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
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the matter of most current and permanent 
interest is the New England pedigree of Presi- 
dent Cleveland exhibited in six charts with an- 
notations, but upon this we have already com- 
mented on its first appearance. No one medium 
of publication seems to satisfy the New Eng- 
land genealogical curiosity. 

Around the World, the new monthly just 
founded by the Contemporary Publishing Co. 
of Philadelphia, and edited by Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, has in it the promise of a very useful 
popular magazine scientifically conducted. It 
aims to keep its readers abreast of the latest 
tours, travels, and explorations, supplying *‘ an 
analysis of the progress of research in all de- 
partments touching the physical history of the 
earth and of its productions,” and reviews of 
geographical literature. Prof. Heilprin’s taste 
goes hand in hand with his solid learning to 
produce a very handsome journal with charm 
ing illustrations. The price is very moderate. 

The last number of Petermann’s Mitteilung- 
en opens with an attempt to solvesome of the 
problems connected with the geological histo- 
ry of Celebes by an examination of its lakes. 
This is followed by a similar examination of 
the plain lying to the east of the Sierra de Cor- 
dova in the Argentine Republic. Among the 
other articles are the first of a series of papers 
on the regions under German protection, be- 
ginning with an account of the Marshall Isl- 
ands, a discussion of the variations of longi- 
tude through the periodic movements of the 
poles, and the distribution of heat over the 
earth’s surface. 

In late numbers of the Historical Magazine 
of the Imperial University of Japan, besides 
articles of local and national interest, there is 
an interesting paper on the soroban, or abacus, 
showing its comparatively late introduction 
among the Japanese. In the summer of 1612 a 
Chinese came to Nagasaki with one of these 
handy calculating-machines, then in use from 
Moscow to Nanking. An officer named Sho- 
bei Kataoka, attendant upon the bunio, or gov- 
ernor of Nagasaki, requested the loan of the 
mathematical machine, and, after learning how 
to use it, made acopy. This identical original 
copy and first Japanese abacus was on exhibi- 
tion in Tokyo at the recent second National 
Exposition, confirming by visible proof and 
contemporaneous documentary evidence the 
ordinary accounts in the popular histories and 
the annals of the Kataoka family. The origi- 
nal Japanese maker, on going to Yedo, showed 
the instrument to the Shogun’s Government, 
and explained its great value. Besides order- 
ing a number for the Bureau of Accounts in 
the Treasury Department, the Shogunate, after 
examination and approval, issued seals patent, 
and the public were allowed to buyit. Its use 
soon became general. With it one can quickly 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, extract square 
and cube-roots, and work decimals and frac- 
tions. A valuable paper on the philosophy of the 
soroban, by Cargill G. Knott, formerly chief 
constructive engineer of the imperial railway 
system, is contained in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, volume xiv. 

The catalogue of the library of the late Dr. 
Dollinger, the completion of which has been 
so long delayed, is now published under the 
title of ‘Bibliotheca Dollingeriana.’ It is a 
stately volume of 672 pages, containing 15,495 
numbers, and costs ten marks ($2.50). Offers 
for the purchase of the library as a whole will 
be received until June 1, 1894; if none of them 
are satisfactory, it may then be divided and 
sold at auction. Further information can be 
obtained from the *: Verwalter der DSllinger 
Stiftung der Universitat,” Munich, Germany 








Breviaries and prayer-books are excluded from | 
the catalogue, with the exception of two (Nos. 
383 and 384), which are interesting and valu- 
able from a bibliographical point of view. We 
may add that this noteworthy collection of 
books shows marked deficiencies in some de- 
partments, owing to the fact that Dr. DMllinger 
had the Library of the University as well as 
the magnificent State Library of Munich at bis 
disposal. 

The literary and artistic collections of the 
eminent Austrian encyclopedist, Dr. Constan- 
tin Ritter von Wurzbach-Tannenberg, who 
died at his villa in Berchtesgaden, August 15, 





1803, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, have 
been secured by the Vienna City Museum, 
where they have been placed in a distinct com- 
partment bearing the name and adorned with 


a bust of the deceased. About a year ago we | 


called attention to the proposed sale of these | 


choice and really unique collections, and it is 
to be regretted that they were not purchased 
by some institution in the United States. The 
library is not very large (6,500 volumes), but 
is very valuable, and among the 50,000 portraits 
of distinguished persons, consisting of copper 
plates, steel engravings, woodcuts, etchings, 
etc., are many exceedingly rare prints. The 
municipal council of Vienna has also named one 
of the streets of that city Wurzbach Strasse 
With the death of Dr. Julius Froebel at 
Zurich, Switzerland, on November 6, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age, a remarkable 
man has passed away, whose scientific attain 
ments won the respect and friendship of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, and who played an im- 
portant part in the political history of Ger- 
many before and during the Revolution of 
i848, and exerted no small influence upon the 
course of events which led to the reeonstitu 
tion of his fatherland in 1866 and the final 
founding of the Empire in 1870. The two vol 
umes of his autobiography were reviewed in 
these columns soon after their publication in 
18) and 1891. He was aman of the strictest 


integrity and sterling merit, and might have | 


died a millionaire if he had used the opportu- 
nities for accumulating wealth which were 
opened to him and fairly thrust upon him dur- 
ing his connection with the Austrian Govern 
ment from 1862 to 1865. 


The fortunes and character of Montrose 
are of perennial interest to all good Scots 
Yet the ‘*‘Commentary™ concerning — bis 
‘**Deeds,” by his friend and chaplain. Wishart 

a book which probably did more than any 
other save the ‘ Eikon Basilike’ to win sympa 
thy in Europe for the rovalist cause—has not 
been printed in an English translation since 
1819, and the Latin original has never been re 
issued at all since 149. The new translation 
followed by the text) which has just been 
prepared by Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson 
‘Deeds of Montrose,” Longmans), ought to be 
welcome; the more so as it is accompanied by 
the text and a translation of a ‘second part, 
or continuation, telling the story of Montrose’s 
tragic end, which has apparently never before 
seen the light. The editors have added a 
wealth of notes which make the volume a very 
storehouse of historical detail. especially of 
that personal and genealogical sort so dear to 
the Scottish antiquary. They have also ob 
tained and printed a number of documents 
from the Danish and Swedish archives, which 
idd to our knowledge of Montrose’s wander 
liately before bis last ill-fated at 
mpt. The book is somewhat too ponderous 
and sumptuous for the shelves of the ordinary 


historical student, unless he is giving special 





attention to this particular theme; but every 
great library and every Scot of means ought 


to secure a Copy 


London's latest literary excitement has 
been Paul Verlaine’s lecture on ** Contempo 
rary French Poetry.” It virtually resolved 
itself into a reading from ‘ Nagesse’ and 
‘Romances sans Paroles.” In M. Verlaine’s 
estimation, apparently, contemporary French 
poetry begins and ends with his own In the 
few words with which the reading was pre 
luded, he referred to De Musset, to Baudelaire 
to Mallarmé, to Merrill, to les Jewnes. But, 
so far as can be gathered, with this reference 
he was content. He was more meerned to 
set forth his theory, to repeat that which he 


has said before in his poems: The poet should 


live; he should be sincer loart ex 
fants, eest dtr rfiserd ent s 

And then, at once, he passed on to the reading 
of proofs of his own sincerity, of his own truth 
to himself About the wilder period of his 


career, that period when he plunged into what 


as he expressed it--the church calls sin, the 
world debauchery, he held his peace ‘Pa 
rallélement,” its record, he never opened. But 


the emotions of the vears that followed, vears 


when he wore his robe of penitence, found 
expression in some of the most exquisite re 
ligious poems in the little volume * Sagesse,’ 


the ery of repentance which sent to the 


world from his monastery in Picandy It is 
worth adding that he rew, for Londen, a 
small audience, but still, one lange enough to 
repay him for his visit, the tickets selling for 
a hich price. He has lectured before, as he 
reminded his lsteners—in Belgium, in Nanev, 


in Metz, his birthplace \ couple of vears ago 


‘la 
a benefit was given him ina Paris theatre, and 


‘tout Paris” crowded to it; twenty franes, 
however, was all it represented for him Lan- 
don has proved more profitable, as it probably 
did in the days of his first visit, some twenty 
vears since, when he played the incongruous 
part of teacher. It would se mpertinent 


ure, Were 
forget: he 
cv to auto 
ip make 





it nspicuous. Invalid as he now is, it is a 
pleasure to know that something has been done 
to ald to his comfort 
Earlv in the vear we directed attention to 
the speculations of Mr. Charles Johnston on 
the multifarious inhabitants of India, as dis 
criminated by r. These speculations he has 
ntinued to prosecute in the last issue of the 
ixiatic © f Revie to which he contri 
butes a we writt article entitled ‘‘ The Red 


Rajputs.” In sequence to every scientific eth 
nologist, he dismisses, as being altogether with 

it even shadow of foundation, Colonel Tod's 
idea that this race is Sevthian by derivation 
In general physical features, and more espe- 
elally in point of stature and color, not to 
speak of customs and habits, as he goes on to 
particularize, the Rajputs differ from any 
other of the various tribes scattered over Hin 
dustan. Yet their color, though in all cases 
sufficiently marked to distinguish them, is not 
uniform, but varies, as we are told on the best 
authority, from light red, or almost orange, to 
dusky reddish or reddish brown. In fact, a 
Rajput is, to the eye, in many respects very 
like one of our own red men, whose hue is 
much mere coppery In some cases than it is in 
o hers And, according to Sanskrit literature, 
a complexion styled wukta or lohifa, red,” 
was one of the differential peculiarities cf a 
highly important division of the Hindus of 
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olden times. Dependent on the statements 
premised is Mr. Johnston’s contention for the 
identity of the Rajputs with the Kshattriyas, 
or R&janyas, the second of the four ancient 
Hindu classes, that to which, it is noteworthy, 
belonged the founder of Buddhism. Not only 
for venerableness of ancestry is the Kshat- 
triya quite on a level with the Brahman, but, 
as indicating his status at one time in the 
distant past, a remarkable passage in a work 
of indisputably considerable antiquity, one of 
the Upanishads, speaks of the latter as sitting 
at the feet of the former. Whether the actual 
representatives of the primeval Kshattriyas 
are ‘‘ Aryans,” is a question which the essayist 
contents himself with admitting to be insus- 
ceptible of present solution. The term drya is 
often found applied to the royal or martial 
caste; and he endorses the supposition of recent 
investigators, that it may have a wider deno- 
tation than that which was long attached to it. 
Mr. Johnston’s conclusion that the Rajputs 
are descended from a race wholly distinct from 
the Brahmans will doubtless provoke discus- 
sion. 


—An esteemed correspondent who found him- 
self in disagreement with our review of Naomi 
Tamura’s ‘ Japanese Bride’ last April, calls our 
attention to the fact that the reverend author 
was reprimanded ‘‘for having falsely slandered 
his countrymen” in the book just named, by 
“the local synod of the Church of Christ in 
Japan,” held at the Shiba Church, Tokyo, Oc- 
tober 8-7. Further, that, pending Mr. Tamu- 
ra’s appeal to the General Conference, which 
meets in July, 1894, his appeal to the central 
church body at K-yoto has resulted in the con- 
firmation of the local body’s action. And 
finally, that the Japanese press censor has just 
suppressed the translation into Japanese. We 
have not overlooked these proceedings. In 
spite of the heat of the prosecution, the vote 
was a tie, and the reprimand was carried only 
by the casting vote of the moderator. Mr. 
Tamura alleged in his own behalf that his 
American literary advisers exposed him to 
misconception by striking out from his MS. 
the oft-recurring phrases, ‘‘in old Japan,” ‘in 
old time,” ‘‘under the feudal system,” as repe- 
titious and wearisome. We are not concerned 
with this defence or with Mr. Tamura’s charac- 
ter, siNce our judgment of his book was based 
upon its intrinsic merits as tested by our own 
experience. On its face, we are disposed to re- 
gard the incident as a symptom of the present 
temper of over-sensitive Japan. The press 
censor who, as late as last year, punished Prof. 
Kumi for historical criticism, might have been 
expected to fall foul of a trenchant social 
criticism like that contained in ‘The Japanese 
Bride.’ 


—We have received Catalogue No. 2 of Ali- 
nari’s new photographs, comprising the various 
works of art in the wide-extended province of 
Umbria. The reproductions have all been 
made afresh, for an artistic spirit has found 
its way even into professional view-taking, 
and photographers are beginning to realize 
that the skill required in keeping a building or 
a piece of sculpture in focus is no less than in 
making creditable reproductions of pictures. 
The photographs Alinari Brothers (Florence) 
now offer, although they remain at the same 
low price, are indescribably superior in quality 
to those of a few years ago. The catalogue 


contains a pumber of works of primary im 
portance that have never been photographed 
before, such as the many fine churches and 
public buildings at Todi, and’that gem of Re- 





naissance architecture just outside its walls, 
the Madonna della Consolazione. The Bra- 
mantesque Cathedral porch, the early Chris- 
tian basilica, the Romanesque decoration on 
the portal of S. Pietro, and the so-called 
‘Temple of Clitumnus,” all in or near Spoleto, 
are now to be had in perfect reproductions. 
Another item of great value in the catalogue 
is Rocco da Vicenza’s sculptured altar at Terni. 
Much space would be needed to give an ade- 
quate idea of the importance of many of the 
pictures which these new photographs for the 
first time make accessible to the public. Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli can now be appreciated in his 
first bloom without the long drive and weary 
climb to Montefalco; a painter like Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo, a great figure in Umbrian art, is 
at last brought within the compass of com- 
parative study; and an adequate notion can 
now be formed of such interesting but not 
over-delightful masters as Niccolé Alunno and 
Lo Spagna without the tedious pilgrimages 
hitherto required. The Giottos, Simone Mar- 
tinis, and Lorenzettis at Assisi, the Signo- 
rellis at Orvieto, Perugia, and in the upper 
valley of the Tiber, the Pinturicchios at Spello, 
and the Peruginos scattered all over Umbria, 
have been photographed isochromatically, and 
are to be had even incarbon prints. In short, 
no work of art of the first importance has 
been overlooked in this catalogue. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that, while they were in 
the Cathedral of Gubbio, Messrs. Alinari fail- 
ed to photograph the finest and most interest- 
ing picture it contains, Timoteo Viti’s ‘‘ Mag- 
dalen ”; and one would like to see the series of 
Signorellis made complete by the addition of 
those at Fajano and Umbertide. 


—Baroness Jemima von Tautphoeus, author 
of the popular novels, ‘ The Initials,’ ‘ Quits,’ 
‘At Odds,’ and ‘Cyrilla,’ died at Munich on 
November 12, in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age. Her maiden name was Montgomery, and 
she was of Irish birth, with a strain of Scotch 
blood in her veins. In 1836 she visited Munich, 
where she married Baron von Tautphoeus. 
The fruit of this union was one son, who died 
some eight years ago as Bavarian ambassador 
at Rome. The shock occasioned by the sudden 
death of their only child so affected her hus- 
band that he fell into a decline and expired a 
few weeks later. Baroness von Tautphoeus 
was a cousin of Maria Edgeworth, and one of 
the pleasantest and most vivid recollections of 
her youth was her association with this charm- 
ing lady and with the versatile and somewhat 
eccentric Lady Morgan. She was endowed in 
an eminent degree with the fresh and kindly 
humor which is the heirloom of her race, and 
which in her case age could not wither nor the 
severest blows of fate wholly destroy. It was 
this genial quality which in her childhood and 
early maidenhood caused her family and friends 
to pun on her name and call her ‘tthe gem.” 
Her novels, like Jane Austen’s, have taken the 
rank of English classics, and seem to have suf- 
fered no diminution in popularity during the 
forty years that have elapsed since she pub- 
lished her first work of fiction. Edition has 
succeeded edition with remarkable regularity 
up to the present time, and only a few weeks 
before her decease a new German translation of 
‘Quits’ appeared at Weimar, and was warmly 
greeted by the German press. It is also plea- 
sant to note that she received from the sale of 
her works in the United States, where there 
was no legal obligation to pay her anything, a 
much larger sum than from her London pub- 
lisher. In her contract with the latter she was 
far too modest, and consented to accept what- 








ever pittance he chose to offer, so that her pe- 
cuniary compensation was very trifling, and 
bore no proportion to the literary and com- 
mercial value of her writings. A like modesty 
led her persistently to refuse to furnish edi- 
tors of biographical dictionaries and compilers 
of cyclopedias with any information concern- 
ing her life; to the numerous applications of 
the kind received she uniformly replied that 
her place in literature was not sufficiently con- 
spicuous to render personal items of this sort 
of any interest to the general public. For this 
reason her name nowhere appears in such books 
of reference, and not the slightest sketch of 
her life derived from authentic sources has 
ever been printed. No urgency on the part of 
her friends could overcome this native reserve; 
even her husband knew nothing of her lite 
rary work or ever saw her engaged in it, and 
was as surprised as any stranger would have 
been when the finished volumes lay on the ta- 
ble before him. After his death she shrank 
from forming new acquaintances, and confined 
her social intercourse to a sympathetic circle 
composed of her nearest kin and a few conge- 
nial friends. She now lies at rest by his side 
in the fainily vault at their country-seat, Cas- 
tle Marquardstein, in the Bavarian Highlands. 





DODGE’S ‘RIDERS 

Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8. 
Army. Harper & Bros. 1893. 


OF MANY LANDS.’ 


Mr. HowELLs has recently said in Scribner's 
that the author who is so fortunate as to have 
his articles gathered together from the num- 
bers of a magazine and made into a book, must 
expect little pecuniary reward—that he should 
regard the money it brings him as money found 
in the road. But this handsome and attrac- 
tive book, which has made its pilgrimage 
through Harper's Magazine, looks as if it were 
destined to bring its author substantial returns. 
It is attractive in its outward form, attractive 
in its sixty-eight illustrations, ranging from 
the statue of Alexander the Great by Lysip- 
pus to an Hawaiian girl riding astride in her 
divided skirt; attractive in its subject, which 
is literally as wide a one as its title indicates, 
for its discursive comments run from the trea- 
tise of Xenophon to the platitudes of an Anglo- 
maniac. It is the work not only of a horse- 
lover and critical observer, but of an old 
soldier, and contains no end of odd bits of in- 
formation, as that, in the Loyal Legion, *t who- 
ever refers to politics at a meeting of the 
commandery is for the first offence fined thirty 
dollars, and for the second is dismissed the 
order’; that in Persia a viceroy is appointed 
with a salary and emoluments of, say, four 
thousand lashes per annum; that, ‘‘after mak- 
ing himself agreeable to his new subjects and 
getting settled in his duties,” he sends word to 
a rich man of his district that ‘‘out of his 
own loving kindness he awards him two hun- 
dred of his four thousand annual lashes ”; that 
St. Paul was mistaken, and if he was not that 
his translators are, etc., ete. 

It is one of those delightful books in a con- 
ventional world which one comes upon not 
once in a decade, wherein the author says just 
what he pleases and when he pleases and where 
he pleases. The reader who has a grain of hu- 
mor in him no bigger than a pinch of snuff 
will find endless entertainment in it. At page 
178, in the midst of a discussion on “the high 


school of equitation,” a paragraph bursts 
forth with ‘‘I once knew a charming old 


maid in England,” aud then follows a disqui- 
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sition on old maids which many silly young 
men may read with interest and profit. On 
the next leaf Colonel Dodge tells a story 
about a well-bred Englishman, a visitor in this 
country, who was fed by his American cousins 
‘* constantly "—we fear that this is an exagge- 
ration—‘ on that confection yclept Washing- 
ton pie.” One day, after he had been fed too 
much of the confection, unless, perhaps, it was 
underdone, he felt uncomfortable. Instead of 
growling and grumbling, and alluding to the 
blasted climate, like the proverbial English- 
man of fiction, he meekly and quietly remark- 
ed: ‘Doubtless General Washington was a 
great and good man, but d his pie.” Then 
the Colonel has something to say about Brown- 
ing, and then he goes back to “the high school 
of equitation” and ‘‘ delicacy in the use of the 
legs.” 

It is just the book for a good, old-fashioned 
London Quarterly criticism of an American 
book. When we reflect what delicious mince- 
meat it would have made in the hands of a 
British critic fifty years ago, it seems a book 
born out of due season. Itis of the sort in which 
you can never find something you want where 
you expect to find it, and in which you unex- 
pectedly come upon it the moment you have 
stopped looking for it. Of course there is 
neither index, nor table of contents, nor ex- 
planatory note, nor preface—the nominal pre- 
face is not about the book, but about the au 
thor apd an old Yankee who read Webster's 
Unabridged through from beginning to end. 
Col. Dodge frequently refers to Col. Dodge: 
‘*Dodge” tells us this and ‘Col. Dodge” 
records that. The reviewer of course knows 
that he is citing that remarkable and not half 
appreciated book, ‘ Forty Years on the Plains’; 
but a reader who has not met with that most 
instructive and interesting study of Western 
barbaric life must wonder why our Col. Dodge 
speaks of himself sometimes in the first person 
and sometimes in the third, unless his eye has 
noted in the middle of a page the unexpected 
declaration: ‘‘ When I refer to Dodge I mean 
Colonel Richard Irving Dodge of the Army.” 

A person ‘* well up” in the matters discussed 
will gather new facts and ideas and sugges- 
tions, and will have little difficulty in deducing 
the real views of the impulsive author. But 
a youth going to the book for practical in- 
formation on a given topic must be a good 
deal mystified as to what our Colonel Dodge 
really does think about it. The explanation is 
that he consistently says what he thinks, when 
he thinks it. Thus, at pp. 24, 51, 52, he thinks 
that the Indian is a brute, ‘‘a lazy brute,” ‘‘a 
brute pure and simple who has always been so,” 
“the most vicious brute that the sun ever 
shone upon,” ‘* a brute whose nature is a fit 
hotbed for our worst vices”; that the only 
good Indian isa dead Indian, and the problem 
‘*a simple question whether this broad land of 
ours is for the paleface or the redskin.”’ But at 
p. 59 he thinks that ‘‘if the Indian could be 
given over to the army to care for, he would 
behave himself... Why’ Because he is in 
deadly fear of the army? No, but because 
‘*he knows that he receives justice from the 
bluecoats.” Again, at pp. 24, 90, he thinks 
that when the Indian ‘has sated his passion 
for adornment by wearing Uncle Sam's uni- 
form for a few months, his greed for ease over- 
comes all sense of discipline, and he relapses 
into the indolent savage,” and that the enlist- 
ment of Indians in the army has been at- 
tended ‘* with questionable results.” But at 
p. 55 be thinks that ‘‘ the Comanche is capable 
of making as tine cavalry as exists, if subjected 
to discipline and carefully drilled”; and at 
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p. 98 that the Indian has “two qualities 
which make him a servant of the republic 
equally tractable and reliable”; and finally, 
that ‘‘ we are indebted to him for much of the 
best service, and in his ranks have been num- 
bered many men whose names are household 
words.” Really it seems to one accustomed to 
turbulent Caucasians, that a race which will 
behave itself on the extremely reasonable con 
dition of ‘‘receiving justice” from Govern 
ment officials, must be a mild and well-man 
nered people; and if it be the duty of the 
crowned heads of Europe to disband their ar- 
mies and restore their soldiers to the ranks of 
industry, why should not the crowned heads 
of America do likewise, and content themselves 
with making Comanches into ‘‘as fine cavalry 
as exists” ” 

The trot is a gait which, metaphorically 
speaking, exercises Col. Dodge a great deal. 
On the one hand, he appreciates the trot, and 
on the other he abhors the Anglomaniac. On 
the one hand, he cites the Englishman who 
claims that a ‘‘horse can go seven miles on a 
trot for six he can go on a canter” (and ** our 
cavalry officers on the plains—and they are 
the best judges of distance-riding alive” 
‘have arrived ata similar conclusion”), and he 
confesses that ‘the trot is unquestionably an 
On the other hand, 
he avers that ‘‘nine-tenths of all animals te 
longing to the horse tribe in the world” use the 
other gait; that it is ‘‘*more natural for a horse 
to rack than to trot.” ‘* Unquestionably,” he 
cries, **quoad the saddle-horse, the rack must 
be called natural, the trot artificial.” 
place he tells the young inquirer that ‘it [the 
trot] is the perfection of gaits {for the rider] if 


easy gait for the horse.” 


In one 


you rise to it”; in another, when advising the 
young inquirer as to the true requisites of a 
saddle-horse, he says: ‘If you have to choose 
between a good single-foot and a good trot, by 
all means take the single-foot, unless you pre 
fer fashion to comfort.” 

Col. Dodge's *‘ field is the world,” and he has 
certainly gone around his field with commend 
able care, yet there are still two spots within 
it concerning which we greatly desire his criti- 
cisms. The first is Spain 
had taken illustrations from the wonderful 
canvases of Velasquez, showing, as has never 
been shown by artist, the graceful ideal seat of 
And Spain, 
the home of the Andalusian steed, the horse of 
romance, is also an historical link in an im 
portant chain; for both the horse and his sad 
dle passed from the Moor to the Spaniard; 
from the Spaniard to the Mexican: from the 
Mexican to the American. The second over 
looked spot is Brazil. We confess it to be most 
unreasonable to ask Col. Dodge to take so long 
a sea Voyage merely to make a study of the 
mounted Gaucho, but he might have found 
material for criticism in Sir Francis Head's 
‘Journey across the Pampas.’ 
tion, too, we call his attention to a remark of 


the gentleman rider of his time 


In this conne 


Darwin's in the * Vovage of the Beagle rhe 
~ . } 


Gauchos, it seems, ride with such apparent ease 
that it has been supposed that they use no 
muscular force; that they exercise no grip, 
but stay on a horse's back as a girl in a circus 
does, by being there. But, says Darwin, a 
Gaucho who had been employed for fifteen 
years as a porter in a warehouse was sent on a 
ride of twenty miles and back which required 
haste, and the next morning he was as stiff as 
any other old man would have been. Hence, 
concludes the great observer, he must have 
used muscular force, unconsciously and unap- 
parently, for if there had been no strain on 
the muscles there would have been no stiffness 





We wish that he | 
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We regret, too, that Col. Dodge should have 


quoted, as a rule for riding, the cocknevism 
‘ands and ‘eels low, ‘ead and ‘eart ‘igh, instead 
of telling his readers of the Englishman who 
laid a wager of £50 (which we rejoice to say 
he won) that he could state all the essential 
principles of good riding in a stanza of four 
lines—which, for the benefit of younger read 
ers, We repeat 
Your head and your heart keep boldly u 
Your hands and your heels keep down 
Your legs keep ck 
And your elbows close to vour own 


we fo Your horse's sites 
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e Fe Ry ew Walla Harper & 
Brothers 
[ry there were no other reason for pleasure in 
the appearance of ‘David Ralfour. it is 
enough that Mr. Stevenson has shaken off the 
spell of the South Seas and returned to those 
scenes Which hav } vided his str wurest lite 
rary inspirat s. In his dedication he antici 
pates for th ntinuation of ‘ Kidnapped’ the 


to suggest a reception of hoots and missiles 
but his fears were groundless, for he has 
achieved the exception and established a prece 
lent. His foot is as free on the heather as if 
he had never known the shadow of the palm, 
and his long absence in the flesh seems only to 
have bound his spirit more closely to his native 
land. Early and loving attachment accom 
plishes description more vivid and—alas! for 
the photographer of the moment and the spot 
—more exact than the most careful observation 
consciously undertaken for artistic purposes 
There is no gap between the end of ‘ Kid- 
napped’ and the beginning of ‘David Bal 
four.” Davie has his hand on Fortune’s hair 
and his foot on Respectability’s threshold, but 
in the thick of the trouble brought 
about by his accidental association with a 
detested cause in the person of 
Alan Breck 
issue is laughably small in comparison with 
If all of the professed 


Jacobites had worked for their cause with half 


his beloved 
His capacity for hatred of an 
his personal Jovalty. 
the heartiness of David's devotion to one of its 
representatives, how different might have 
been the course of English history. Mr. Ste- 
venson plays a very clever hand when he 
exposes the dastardly Whig policy in Scotland 
after the “45 through the lips of a Lowland 
Whig. His arraignment of the Duke of Argyle 
and lesser Campbells, with their attendant 
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horde of spying, trafficking ex-Jacobites, may 
well be considered history rather than fiction. 

For sustained imagination and breathless ac- 
tion, there is perhaps nothing in this volume 
equal to the chapters in ‘ Kidnapped’ narrat- 
ing the flight through the heather of David 
and Alan after the murder of the Red Fox, 
Colin Campbell. There is no situation so pas- 
sionate and touching as the quarrel at the fag 
end of the flight between these queer comrades 
in peril. The interest, on the whole, is not so 
keen, but it has more scope, more side issues of 
character and event closely allied to the heart 
of the narrative. Compensation for speed is 
great in such characters as Charles Stewart 
the lawyer, disposed to peace, books, and a 
game of golf, but obliged to dance when the 
clan pipes; in Prestongrange, the Lord Advo- 
cate, willing to be human when not impera- 
tively political; in James More Drummond, 
the ‘‘long false fleeching” son of Rob Roy. 
As Alan Breck stands for Highland virtues, 
loyalty, courage, and reckless generosity, so 
James More stands for their vices—vices to 
which only Mr. Stevenson's dauntless pen can 
give a just expression. How beautiful here is 
the spectacle of a modern novelist calmly ignor- 
ing science, not so much as touching his cap to 
that béte noire, heredity! Side by side with 
the despicable father stands the passionate, 
sensitive daughter, Catriona Drummond. Mr. 
Stevenson has hitherto shown women the cold 
shoulder, but now makes ampl2 amend. Catri- 
ona’s nature has serious, even tragic, depths, 
while her foil, Miss Grant, is gay and mis- 
chievous, with an eighteenth-century touch at 
once dainty and stately. The charm of each is 
indisputable, defying curiosity about its es- 
sence and baffling definition. If David had 
not first fallen in love with Catriona, he must 
have grovelled abjectly before Miss Grant. 
His love was, however, fortunate. Like his 
friendship, it appealed instantly to his fighting 
instinct and his sense of moral responsibility; 
it chastened his self-conceit and rubbed the 
edge from his asperities. A character so tho- 
roughly realized and developed in circum- 
stances of extraordinary interest cannot easily 
perish. The volumes of David’s adventures 
make the author’s most substantial claim to 
fame, and may well endure to testify to the 
sincerity, beauty, and living force of the art 
of fiction in these later years of our century. 
Such work is the solution of the case of subject 
versus style. The subject is worthy, and 
worthily supported by the style; the result 
seems to be literature. 

Miss Jewett’s ‘Native of Winby’ is another 
example of the natural and proper unity of 
idea and expression. It would be hard to name 
stories better from any point of view than are 
four at least of those included in her latest vol- 
ume. There was a time when she trembled on 
the verge of fashionable art, the art of writing 
a tale wherein no tale is discoverable; but she 
never went over to the unintelligibles, and is 
now firmly reéstablished on the old, sure 
ground of something to tell. One of the most 
vivid of general impressions about New Eng- 
land is given by those innumerable women 
very interesting for reasons which have no- 
thing to do with being in love or being made 
love to. Most of them have passed, happily or 
unhappily, the years when love-making is very 
important. They are reticent and inexpressive 
to the stranger, who can only guess at their 
sorrows, personal or vicarious, from physical 
signs and tokens. It has been given to Miss 
Jewett to express these women, to paint their 
external life and manners, to reveal the secret 
emotions of the heart and yearnings of the 





soul, The dominant tone is sad, but the wail 
of despair is seldom heard; poverty does not 
shriek for alms, nor sickness of body or soul 
for pity. The ‘Stern Daughter of the Voice 
of God ” compels repression, and the beneficent 
spirit of national humor in its most delightful 
mood lightens profoundest misery. A poor- 
house would not be half bad if one could be 
sure of the company of a Betsey Lane. Several 
writers have won success in Miss Jewett’s 
field, but not one has a similar grasp of situa- 
tion and character, her tenderness or anything 
like her sense of proportion. So free is she 
from strain and extravagance, so easy and ade- 
quate in expression, that she goes far to re- 
move any doubt about whether great natural- 
ness is or is not the final phase of great literary 
art. 

This great naturalness is just the phase 
which Mr. Aldrich, with all his skill, has failed 
toreach. He is inexpressibly neat, his polish 
is brilliant, but one smells the ink. Then he 
has that trick of the surprising end which, 
though very clever, has for years been confi- 
dently counted on. He is, however, supremely 
ingenious, and nobody else can do his trick 
half so well. In the volume entitled ‘Two 
Bites of a Cherry,’ he is far from dependence 
on the trick for success. The episodes are in- 
teresting and the characters clearly though 
sketchily indicated. The mission is not to fur- 
nish thought, but distraction. The story which 
best bears a second reading is ‘‘My Cousin the 
Colonel,” which, to use a school-girl phrase of 
approbation, is simply splendid. Though the 
material of which Col. G. W. Flagg is created 
has been frequently used, Mr. Aldrich has 
given the tattered and torn wanderer from 
Dixie the spirit and freshness of a genuine in- 
spiration. The predicament into which the 
genial colonel forces poor Tom Wesley, not to 
mention his wife, is perfectly comic, and the 
fun is admirably sustained. The Wesleys’ joy 
in him would be purely reminiscent, creeping 
slowly, after assurance of safe return to their 
lonely status of people without a relation, tem- 
porarily disturbed by Flagg; yet the hour 
must have come when the thought of him 
brought inextinguishable laughter, and when 
they agreed that it was better to have known 
and suffered than never to have known at all. 

Miss King’s ‘ Balcony Stories’ resemble an 
exercise in composition for the abolition of the 
verb. An attempt to boycott the adjective 
might be commendable, but what the unobtru- 
sive and useful verb has done to be so slighted, 
and why the dash should be treated as the most 
enlightening symbol known to typography, 
are things past finding out. Aside from the 
studied insult to the verb, Miss King appears 
to have taken great pains to achieve the unin- 
telligible. Her compositions are not stories, 
but hints at stories, and most of the hints are 
so vague, so mysterious, that to take them with 
certainty would need phenomenal acuteness. 
Miss King is an impressionist; her observation 
is colored by her temperament, and she aims at 
the production of effect by suggestion. An 
impressionist who has not positive literary ge- 
nius, like Pierre Loti’s, for instance, is apt to ap- 
pear to be a person quite bereft of human rea- 
son. Miss King has sympathy, decided ability 
for graphic description, and a very great ten- 
derness for various kinds of misfortune; but 
all these things can avail her nothing so long 
as she clings to a declamatory, interjectional 
manner, and scorns the counsels of common 
sense. 

There is nothing fragmentary or elusive or 
incomprehensible about ‘Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune.’ It has no more mystery than have 





newspaper descriptions of social functions, and 
much of it might have been written primarily 
for a ‘society column.” In justice to Mrs. 
Harrison it isto be assumed that she intended 
to satirize her sordid and vulgar assemblage 
of snobs and flunkeys, but in defence of letters 
it must be said that she has quite missed her 
point. The force of social satire largely de- 
pends on that sense of his perfect aloofness 
from his subject that the satirist contrives to 
give the reader. Here the author is thorough- 
ly identified with her subject. She gives no 
sense of standing apart and scorning an ill- 
bred, ill-educated mob, insistent about its but- 
ler and footman, and imagining that perpetual 
iteration of a few phrases which are sparingly 
used by a limited pumber of English people 
proclaims rank and distinction. To use one of 
these phrases, she appears to be ‘awfully in 
it.” So much is the author taken up with this 
mob, its external gorgeousness, its ignoble 
strivings, spats, and bickerings, that she has no 
space in which to develop rationally the es- 
trangement between Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
leading to the crisis of separation. They are 
mere shadows of a virtuous woman, sentiment- 
al and incapable of tackling a serious situation, 
and of aselfish and worthless man. It is use- 
less to assert that Gerald is a good fellow, all 
right at heart, etc., and to effect his reforma- 
tion through an attack of typhoid fever. Not 
one Circumstance supports the assertion, or in- 
spires the belief that Gerald’s reformation 
could be a bit more sincere than that of the 
devil in the ancient saw. 

The ‘Petrie Estate’ is a conscientious en- 
deavor towards solid construction and cha- 
racter-drawing. Conscientiousness is its con- 
spicuous quality, and enough of that applied 
to any undertaking generally produces some- 
thing respectable, if not brilliant. Miss Brown 
has boldly anchored her plot to a lost will, 
and has managed to do great things with her 
testament during the period of concealment. 
Her story covers the doings of Miss Coverdale 
during her brief enjoyment of the Petrie 
estate. Miss Coverdale is an elaborate evolu- 
tion from the author’s mind; she is intended to 
realize that high standard of all-round per- 
fection, to attain which the modern teaching 
and writing women are always lashing the 
others on. We may say at once that she is 
perfection, that she is compounded of all that’s 
best in man and woman, and that she is se- 
curely removed from human proneness to 
error. It is our unbiassed opinion that no 
living woman has yet reached Miss Coverdale’s 
height, but we have little doubt that if all 
women keep on shouting, some one athletic 
woman will get there some day, then immedi- 
ately and gladly die. Several minor characters 
are very well sketched, particularly John 
Hathaway, the overworked business man. 
Mrs. Bisbee represents one of those pits that 
the young-lady novelist often digs for herself. 
She is heralded as a sparkling wit; her past 
witticisms are enthusiastically referred to; 
she herself is not above mentioning that on 
such and such an occasion she said a pretty 
good thing. But, cruellest of her sex, she re- 
fuses to gratify us with even one scintillation, 
and obliges us to part froin her with a feeling 
of extreme vindictiveness. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘White Islander’ is a 
French girl, the adopted child of a Chippewa 
chief whose lodge is on the Island of Mackinac. 
The incident is the double rescue of an English 
trader, first from the tomahawk on the main- 
land and afterwards from the stake on the 
island. Here is matter for raising the hair 
and curdling the blood, but the manner of 
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narration is so heavy and lifeless that the | rival and without a Son.” 


pulse declines to hasten its beat. If it be pos- 
sible for an Englishman with peril of a hideous 
death hanging over him to conceive a violent 
passion for a woman, Mrs. Catherwood’s in- 
stance carries no conviction. What chiefly 
strikes one in the scene where Henry, bound 
to the stake, the flames licking his feet, calls on 
the priest to marry him to Marie, is not the in- 
tended pathos or tragedy, but the novelty of 
such attachment to the marriage rite. A man 
here and there may prefer the prospect of the 
altar to that of the stake, but who ever before 
heard of one voluntarily adding to the horror 
of death by flame that of the nuptial cere- 
mony ? 

Mr. Wedmore’s yolume of stories is well 
named ‘Pastorals of France.’ In the tales of 
Pornic, of Croisic, and of Chartres, the influ- 
ence of nature on character and the harmony 
between them are admirably marked. The 
sentiment of scene is beautifully given, and 
the particular description is neither dry nor 
categorical. The incidents illustrate sadness 
in love rather than joy, yet are not op- 
pressively melancholy. Even the old Curé of 
Chartres is not a wholly desolate figure. One 
knows that he has run the gamut of earthly 
disappointment, and also that he cannot be 
overwhelmed. His character is drawn with 
great strength and delicacy, which qualities 
are indeed conspicuous throughout the book. 
The first of the ‘“‘Renunciations” is a good 
sketch of a prosaic life illumined by one won- 
derful incident. It may be objected that the 
incident is too fantastic for probability, but it 
is so well imagined that the objection can only 
be an afterthought. The volume closes with a 
tragedy swift and shocking in fact, and told 
with fine restraint. 

‘True Riches’ could be easily spared from 
the works of Francois Coppée without injury 
to his reputation. It is a great pity that a 
French author cannot be good without also be- 
ing dull or trivial. Here M. Coppée is very, 
very good, and fairly prattles forth his illustra- 
tions of the happiness to be achieved by the 
practice of virtue. The translator’s method is 
a childish one of literal rendition of French 
forms and idioms, whereby the infantile air 
of the volume is much heightened. 

An obvious reflection on *The Prince of 
India’ is that General Wallace builds his 
novels with single reference to the dictum of 
the prosaic Director in Faust : 

“Die Masse kinnt ibr nur durch Masse zwingen.” 


He means to appeal to the multitude, and re- 
lies on quantity to see him through. He has 
hitherto been so successful with bis multitude 
and his quantity that he can afford to disre- 
gard the handful that feebly sigh for quality. 
To give concisely any notion of the contents 
of the two volumes lies not within the modest 
powers of a reviewer. There are arguments 
political, philosophical, religious, the latter 
taking cursory notice of the controversy about 
the precession of the Holy Ghost; there are 
wars and intrigues and abductions; there are 
princesses and Hegumens, sheiks and emirs, 
a Gul Bahar, an Emperor, aad a Sultan, all 
madly loving and hating, and all as wax in the 
hands of the Prince of India—the Wandering 
Jew. 

The shining characteristic of this legendary 
figure is, according to the author, vindictive 
ness. He got up a splendid scheme (some- 
what similar to the Congress of Religions at 
Chicago), which was designed eventually to 
bring all nations and creeds to worship one 
God—a God, to quote Gibbon, ‘without a 
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When Constantine 
declined to consider the project, its instigator 
turned to the Sultan, Mohammed IL., and con 
ducted him, by the aid of the stars in heaven, 
even to the temple of St. Sophia. Both the 
Jew and the Sultan are picturesquely ima- 


gined, and their genuine life shines through 
the dense cloud of distressing verbiage. The 
Emir Mirza, presumably adapted from Scan- 
derbeg, is an attractive person, relieved from 
the burden of inevitable treason by Moham- 
med’s generosity. When so much is done it 
can hardly be expected that it should be done 
well. Still, more care might have been exer 
cised in the distribution of pronouns, and it 
would seem easy to avoid telling us that peo 
ple shot ‘*menacious”™ glances, and that roses, 
or trays (we are uncertain which), ‘* rouge ~ 
the daylight. As for the salaam “left outside 
the door,” we are consumed with curiosity te 
know whetherthe author thinks that a salaam 
is portable property, and if so, whether the 
gentleman who left it came back for it 


IN MASHONALAND 


Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa. 
By Frederick C. Selous. With numerous il 
lustrations and map. London: R. Ward & 
Co.; New York: Scribners. 1803. Svo, pp 
XViii, 503. 

THE author of this very timely and interesting 

book is the most famous of living sportsmen 

He went to Africa in 1871, at the age of nine 

teen, and the greater part of his life since 

then has been spent in hunting in the re 
bordering on the Zambesi. 


zion 
\ hunter by pro 
fession, he is also favorably known asa natural 
ist, and his services as an explorer have won 
for him the gold medal of the Royal Geographi 
cal Society. During the last four vears bis 
employment has been that of a pioneer, and 
to him more than to any other man, except M1 
Rhodes, the occupation of Mashonaland by the 
Chartered Company is due. When the Mata 
bele war broke out, he was in England, but im 
mediately returned to Africa and acted as guide 
to the detachment of imperial troops. In the 
battle of November 3 he is reported to have 
been slightly wounded. 

The first part of his book, containing ap a 





count of the incidents and adventures of his 
various hunting trips during the vears ISS2-SS8, 
though less valuable, will prove to the general 
reader more entertaining than the historical 
part. Many of the stories are, naturally, of 
experiences common to every hunter of the 
great game of South Africa, but several of the 
incidents narrated are very remarkable. Mr 
Selous has been specially fortunate in the num 
ber and variety of his encounters with lions 
and in the story of the two night attacks bv 
them upon his camp he is seen at his best as a 
writer. A powerful piece of descript 
from its simplicity, is the account 
from the Mashukulumbwi after t! 





his camp. It would be hard to 
situation for desolateness and danger—alone in 
the heart of Africa, more than three hundred 


miles from his wagons, surrounded by hostik 
natives, with nothing but what he stood in and 
a rifle with four cartridges—and he wat robbed 
of this the next night 

Pictures of life in r in the bush, or 





while ‘trekking ” 
quent, and 


across the plains are fre 
give one a vivid idea of its fascina- 
tions. And though the reader may become 
weary and at times wax indignant over the 
continuous slaughter, still the author's pro- 
test should not be forgotten, that he shot only 


for specimens for museums or for meat for his 


people. He has an unfavorable reputation for 
the wanton killing of large game, mainly be 

cause, Inan account of his earlier adventures 
he gave, in an appendix, an extraornlinary list 
of his various ** bags,” a mistake which he has 
not repeated here The speedy extinction of 
the larger South African animals which some 
have predicted does not seem to bim likely 


with the exception of the white rhinoceros, of 
which only a few individuals are now known to 
exist. The chiefs Khama and Lobengula, and 
the British Government also, if we ar not mis 
taken, carefully ‘ preserv: the bunting 





their respective countries, and the day 

discriminate and wanton slaught has past 
The only serious difficulty which Mr. Selous 
had with the famed Matabele chief was in re 


gard to killing a hippopotamus without per 
mission. In some regions, especially those 
raided by Lobengula’s *impis,” all wild ai 
mals of late years have greatly increased 

Mr. Selous had little elephant-shooting, but 


one encounter witha herd was remarkable for 
the extraordinary conduct of his hors Hein, 
suddenly charged by an elephant at ~ " 


ters, our author resolved to dismount and rut 
for the rocks 


‘My stallion was, in some r spects, a perfect 
shooting-horse, and immediate] 

ward and seized bis mane he 
was off and in front of him 
running for the rocks, which were not tows 
vards away As I got round the first 
turned, and this is what Lsaw- The hors 
standing absolutely still, with bis head uy 





his fore feet planted firmly in the grout as if 
carved in stone, and the elephant, which had 
then ce isexd to scream, an i WAS INAKINE a 
curious rumbling noise, was standing alongside 
of him, smelling about with her trunk In 
front of my saddle was tied a athe 


“ 


with a red tlannel lining—a present the } 
ing year from my friend poor Montagu Kerr 
and I suppose that the elephant must hav 
touched the horse with her trunk, as he sud 
denly gave a jump round, throwing the red 
lined coat into the air, He then walked slowly 
to the rocky ridge behind him, and again stood 
still about fifteen vards away from t 
phant.” ; 


This might have been ascribed to the paralv 

sis of fear, had it not occurred a second n 
in the same hunt In lentaliv M “ us 
gives some ac int of the abits of i Lis 
he hunted, though less than might have been 
expected Trom iw with so st ya tas for 
j natural history I has he much to tell 
| of the different native tribes with whose man- 
ner of life he was so familiar. On the other 
| 


hand, references to his guns are not infrequent, 





to sportsmen are scattered through 





Occasionally there is a 


" 


graphic bit of description, as when, writing of 


a thunder-storm at night, he says the rain 
came down solid, in such a way that, although 
the soil under foot was deep loose sand, the 
lightning showed a sheet of water. for the 


sand could not absorb the rain as fast as it 


The pioneer work began in 1880 with the 
onducting of a gold-prospecting party through 
eastern Mashonaland This necessitated a 
visit to the Portuguese settlements on the 
Zambesi, of which Mr. Selous gives an inte 
resting account, as well as of the whole expe- 
dition. On his return to the Cape his favor 
able report of the apparent richness of the 
gold region, and also of the active prepara- 
tions of the Portuguese to occupy it, led Mr. 
Rhodes to take immediate steps to anticipate 
them, and the author was engaged to act as 
guide to the Chartered Company's pioneer 
| force. Before telling this part of his story, 
however, he describes, at some length, Ma- 
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shonaland, its resources, inhabitants, and an- 
tiquities. In treating of these he argues 
strongly against Mr. Bent’s theory that a high 
form of civilization once existed here, which, 
with the foreign race of gold-seekers who 
brought it, was destroyed in some great ca- 
tastrophe. As the natives within fifty years 
washed and mined gold, built stone walls 
round their kraals, and ornamented their 
knife-sheaths and pottery in a manner similar 
to the builders of Zimbabwi, and as there is 
to be seen in them a tendency to revert to the 
Asiatic or Semitic type, he holds that there has 
been a “gradual fusion of a numerically 
small number of a race of traders and mer- 
chants, who were themselves in a low state of 
civilization, with the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country.” 

At the time of the British occupation in 1890 
Mashonaland was almost an uninhabited wil- 
derness, though before the Zulus settled in Ma- 
tabeleland, about 1840, it had a large popula- 
tion who cultivated the ground, were rich in 
herds, lived, many of them, in walled towns, 
and practised some rude arts. Now the mise- 
rable remnant have fled to the top of almost 
inaccessible rocks, where existence is made yet 
more wretched by ceaseless dread of their ter- 
rible neighbors. Of this abject state of fear 
Mr. Selous had frequent experience. In one of 
his hunting trips his whole party ‘‘ only num- 
bered ten; yet, after crossing the Manyami, 
until I passed the extreme limit of the Mata- 
bele raids, the people everywhere fled precipi- 
tately at our approach, the old women run- 
ning from the cornfields, wailing and shouting, 
and the cattle-herds and goat-herds leaving 
their flocks to shift for themselves.” A raid 
was described to him by one who took part 
in it: 

‘*When the impi came to Musigaguva, they 
camped close to the Mashona kraals, the inha- 
bitants of which brought down food and beer 
for the Matabele soldiers, who seemed on very 
friendly terms with them, they on their side 
suspecting nothing. On the «he of their ar- 
rival everything remained quiet, but the fol- 
lowing morning the Matabele, acting on the 
orders of their endunas, suddenly surrounded 
the different small kraals, and then at once 
fell upon the unsuspecting inhabitants. None 
were spared, but men, women, and children 
were ruthlessly slaughtered, many of the in- 
fants, according to John Matoli, having been 
seized by the ankle and their brains dashed out 
against stones. It was in April, 1883, that this 
cruel massacre took place, and towards the end 
of the following November, on my way back 
to Matabeleland, I passed through the coun- 
try, and, camping one night amongst the ruins 
of the deserted kraals, saw with my own eyes 
the devastation that had been wrought.” 

These Mashonas, it should be said, were tri- 
butaries of the Matabele, had large herds of 
their cattle in their keeping, wore the dress 
and spoke the language of their lords; nor was 
any reason ever given for their massacre ex- 
cept that it was the King’s command. 

The rights of this robber-clan seem to have 
been even scrupulously respected by the Char- 
tered Company. The only wagon-road to the 
Mashonaland plateau from the British frontier 
led through Buluwayo, the residence of Loben- 
gula, and when he refused to permit the pio- 
neer force to use it, a new road was cut, under 
the guidance and superintendence of Mr. Se- 
lous, to the south and east of Matabeleland 
through a trackless wilderness for 460 miles. 
This was finished in the extraordinarily short 
time of two months and a half. Had the au- 
thor foreseen the nearness of the inevitable 
conflict, which was successfully avoided in this 
and several other instances at that time, he 
would probably have given some description 
of the now fugitive king. As it is, he only 
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leaves upon his readers the impression of a once 
strong personality somewhat weakened with 
age and infirmities. Of Khama, chief of the 
Bamangwato, be speaks, as all other writers 
have done, in terms of the highest commen- 
dation, calling attention at the same time 
to the ungracious return made by the Govern- 
ment for the great services which he has ren- 
dered the English. Mr. Selous naturally feels 
much confidence in the future of the new Bri- 
tish territory, regarding it as valuable, apart 
from its mineral wealth, for stock-farming and 
agriculture. Although well within the tropics, 
its elevation of from three to six thousand feet 
above the sea-level gives the higher portions 
a ‘thoroughly temperate climate,” with cool 
nights the whole year round. In winter it is 
‘‘apt to become so keen and cold that an Eng- 
lishman suddenly transplanted from home, and 
deposited, without knowing where he was, on 
some portion of the Mashona uplands, would 
never dream that he was in tropical Africa, but 
would rather be inclined to believe that he 
stood on some wild moorland in northern Eu- 
rope; and the sight of a bed of bracken, look- 
ing identical with what one sees at home, 
would only lend color to this belief.” 

After the completion of the wagon-road, the 
author was engaged for two years in various 
ways in opening up the country and in making 
treaties with the Mashona chiefs, returning 
to England at the end of 1892. During this 
time he had an exciting night adventure with 
five lions which he describes admirably. It 
only remains to say of his book, which is by far 
the most interesting of recent works on Africa, 
that it is very attractively got up, with illus- 
trations of unusual merit, a good map, and an 
index. 


French Illustrators, By Louis Morin. Pre- 
face by Jules Claretie. With fifteen plates 
and many text illustrations. In five parts. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1893, 

Ir is somewhat curious and not uninstructive 

to compare this sumptuous publication with 

the similar one on ‘American Illustrators’ 
brought out some time ago by the same firm. 

The comparison is not altogether to the disad- 

vantage of the Americans, even though the 

ranks of the Frenchmen are filled with foreign 
recruits whose only claim to be considered 

French is that they reside in Paris. Caran 

d Ache, though half-Russian, may properly 

be considered French, but Rossi and Marchetti 

are thoroughly Italian in their art as well as 
in their names, and Vierge is a Spaniard to 
the marrow. Kaemmerer is a Belgian, and 

Lynch a South American, and there are a 

number of other names with a suspiciously 

foreign sound. Even with these reinforce- 
ments, however, the ‘‘all Paris” team is not 
unquestionably victor. The Americans are 
as decidedly superior in some directions as the 

Frenchmen are in others, and the particular 

points in which each group excels are worthy 

of note. In some cases the result seems at 
first rather surprising. 

France is the home of classic draughtsman- 
ship, and the first of these surprises is to find 
that French illustration, as here represented, 
contains nothing in the line of the serious treat- 
ment of the human figure, nude or classically 
draped, that can compare with such American 
works as Vedder's ‘Omar Khayyam’ or Low’s 
illustrations to Keats, to name no others. The 
men in Paris who can do that sort of work do 
not condescend to illustration, it would seem. 
It is perhaps so much the worse for our men 
that they are obliged to put much of their best 





thought into black-and-white, but it is certainly 
the better for our books. Neither can the 
Frenchmen match Abbey for delicate fancy, 
charming handling of pen-and-ink, and the 
dainty presentation of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century types and costumes, or Pennell 
for architectural drawing. In pure landscape 
the Frenchmen show little, while in pure de- 
coration the honorsare perhaps divided. Where 
Paris beats us thoroughly is in caricature and 
humorous drawing. The group of men headed 
by Caran d’Ache and Forain, and which in- 
cludes such names as Renouard, Jeanniot, 
Steinlen, and Willette, is unapproachable. In 
some of them the humor is only in a slight ac- 
centuation of the type, in others it takes the 
form of broad farce, but in all of them the 
power of draughtsmanship, the vigor of line, 
and the economy of expression are such as to 
make our work in the same sort seem feeble 
and amateurish by contrast. The French comic 
draughtsmen are many of them the strongest 
and most vital draughtsmen of France. Ours 
are too apt to be either untrained artists, in 
whom fun supplies the place of knowledge, or 
trained artists who make pretty drawings and 
leave the fun to the text. We are improving 
in this respect, but we have still much to learn 
from the French. 

Another class of men that we have not, and 
are not likely to have, in America are the pure- 
ly “military painters,” like ‘ Detaille, who 
figures here by right of his remarkable series 
of drawings of the ‘‘ Armée Francaise.” The 
precision of gaiter-buttons, the intense interest 
in the smallest things that touch the life of the 
soldier, is a French trait, and the peintre mili- 
taire is a French institution. Perhaps it is 
to the extension of this love for precision in 
military matters to other things that is partly 
due what is, after all, the distinctive note of 
this collection. Certainly some of the military 
subjects are among those most clearly belong- 
ing to the photographic school. The school, 
however, is everywhere, and the extent to 
which realism has been pushed in France is as- 
tonishing and disquieting. One turns to plate 
after plate which is almost deceptively like a 
photograph from nature, as accurate and as 
stupid, until one begins to wonder if art and 
style and the personal element are all to dis- 
appear from modern art together, and, if so, 
why the artist might not as well disappear too 
and leave the field to the camera. We re- 
marked recently on the degree of success with 
which the late Mrs. Cameron tried to turn 
photography into art, but here are men turn- 
ing art into photography with even more com- 
plete success. Fortunately, the reaction has 
already begun. In painting we have Puvis de 
Chavannes and others. In illustration there 
seem at present to be only the humorous 
draughtsmen and the frivolous draughtsmen 
who maintain the tradition of selection and 
personal style; but even in serious illustra- 
tion we are sure, sooner or later, to be deliver- 
ed from the tyranny of the photograph. 

The text which accompanies the drawings is 
of no importance whatever, and may be dis- 
missed with a word. M. Morin is himself an 
illustrator, and, to avoid criticising his bro- 
thers-in-arms, has invented a tiresome fiction 
of an American millionaire and his friends vi- 
siting the studios of the artists and conversing 
with them. There are a few personal facts 
about the artists represented and some mention 
of what they have done, and, occasionally, a re- 
mark by one of them of some interest; but 
most of the writing is at the same time slight 
and dull. Fortunately no one need read it, 
The reproductions are admirable, and leave 
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little to be desired from the point of view of 
mechanical perfection. 


Twenty Years at Sea; or, Leaves from My 
Old Log-Books. By Frederic Stanhope Hill. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

THIS is a very readable book, having the 

genuine flavor of the sea and sea life. In ad- 

dition to being as interesting as the fiction of 

Clark Russell, it gives in a healthy and natu- 

ral manner many interesting and exciting 

phases in the life of the author in times of 
storm, battle, and blockade. Capt. Hill, who 
in the narrative uses the nom de plume of 

Capt. Kelson, had a long and successful career 

in the merchant service, followed by an active 

and honorable experience during the civil war 
as a volunteer officer in the navy of the United 

States. 

The description given of his first voyage, as 
a boy of thirteen, from New York to Rio, is 
excellent, without glamour or apparent ex- 
aggeration. Service in the merchant marine 
was chosen by the author’s father as affording 
the best test for the strength of the boy’s sea- 
longing, and also providing the quickest relief 
if sea life proved unpalatable. Good judgment 
was here shown, and when the first voyage 
confirmed the author in his desire for such a 
l'*e, he still remained in the merchant service; 
his observations of the gray-haired lieutenants 
of our navy stationed on board vessels in Rio 
harbor assured him of the better possibilities 
of advancement in the merchant service. That 
he was not mistaken in the latter his narrative 
shows, for he commanded a full-rigged ship 
before he reached the age of twenty-one. The 
merchant service holds forth fewer opportuni- 
ties in these days, at least under the American 
flag, while the naval service is about the same 
if not worse, so far as the possibilities of ad- 
vancement are concerned; command rank be- 
ing now attained in the neighborhood of fifty 
years of age, and retirement following at sixty- 
two years. 

While serving as a mate on board of the ship 
Thomas H. Perkins, the writer accompanied a 
detachment of Col. Stevenson's regiment of 
New York volunteers in its somewhat famous 
voyage to California before the days of the dis- 
covery of gold. These men were a rough set, 
and the experience with them at the time must 
have been far from pleasant. An amusing in- 
cident occurring shortly after the arrival at 
Rio, on the part of the company of Captain 
(now General) Lippitt, must in these later years 
provoke a smile from him, no matter how vexa- 
tious it was at the time. 

Captain Hill had a trying experience with 
his first command. It reads like a romance. 
While detained in Santiago in Chile, securing 
a permit to ship copper, the mate left in charge 
of the ship at Valparaiso tampered with the 
crew, secured a gang of beach-combers from 
shore, and ran away with the ship and seventy 
thousand dollars in silver on board and dis- 
appeared from the sight of man. Falling in, 
fortunately, with an old boon companion of 
the runaway mate, the writer ascertained the 
probable whereabouts of the ship, and, fitting 
out an expedition in a fast-sailing schooner, 
found his lost ship on the other side of the Pa- 
cific in the Admiralty group north of New 
Guinea. tecapturing his vessel after some 
fighting, he proceeded upon his way to Hong 
Kong, and, after a later encounter with a ty- 
phoon, finished his voyage most successfully. 

After seventeen years of constant sea-going,. 
the sea was abandoned for business life on 
shore. In two years, however, our author was 





afloat again, this time in the navy, at the be 
ginning of the late war, as a volunteer ofticer. 
His first service was upon the Richmond in a 
stern chase after Semmes, then in command of 
the Sumfer, and the service was continued 
through the blockade of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissipp!, the passage of the forts below New 
Orleans with Farragut, the fights off Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson, and finally the passage 
of the forts and the following engagement 
which ended in the possession of Mobile Bay. 
Promoted to be an acting lieutenant for his 
creditable service, he was given the command 
of a sailing vessel transformed into a man-of- 
war, and stationed upon the coast of Texas for 
blockading purposes. Here the tedium of 
blockades was relieved by the excitement of 
narrow escapes from seizure on shore and 
by some clever captures of blockade-runners 
Transferred to the upper Mississippi River in 
the latter part of the war, he was engaged, 
while in the command of several vessels, in 
the patrol of the river to prevent the trans 
Mississippi forces of the Confederacy from 
crossing Over and joining the main armies of 
the Confederacy. This monotonous but most 
important duty was faithfully performed, and 
a hitherto unwritten episode of the war is re 
lated of a proposed betrayal and delivery of a 
steamer by a Union naval officer of the volun- 
teer service, who, bewitched by a beautiful 
Southern girl, was about to be faithless to bis 
trust when the timely discovery of his treason 
was made. 

We can commend this book as one of the best 
of sea tales recently issued, and a worthy sue- 
cessor of the classic book of Dana, written 
also by a fellow-New Englander. 


Schuld oder Unschuld des Tem) lerordens ts 
Kritischer Versuch zur Lésung der Frage. 
Von Dr. phil. Julius Gmelin. Mit einer be 
sonderen Mappe enthaltend 20 Tafeln. Svo 
Stuttgart. 1893. 

In the long-debated question as to the guilt of 

the Templars the scale seems at last to be in 

clining in favor of the accused. Prof. Hans 

Prutz of Koénigsberg is now almost alone in 

maintaining that they were infected with the 

heresies ascribed to them, and, while his spe- 
cial studies on the subject naturally give bis 
opinions weight, even he has felt obliged to 
modify those opinions considerably, and in his 
latest work on the subject he contents himself 
with attributing to the members of the order 

a far less flagrant deviation from orthodoxy 

than he had asserted 1n his earlier publications 
We have now to welcome a new combatant 

in the lists—one who has already won his spurs 
by a learned and exbaustive essay on the 

Templar Rule, printed not long since in the 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreich 

ische Geschichtsforschung. Dr. Gmelin has 

devoted many years to the investigation of the 
subject in all its aspects—no previous writer 
has probably examined with such searching 
minuteness all the voluminous evidence extant 
relating to the trials; and the result is his con 
viction of the false and fraudulent nature of 
the charges put forward by Philippe le Bel, on 
the strength of which hundreds of Templars 
were tortured to confession, scores of them 
were burned alive for retracting, the order 
was suppressed, and its large possessions were 
confiscated, nominally for the benefit of the 

Knights of St. John, but to a great extent 

seized by those who were in position to profit 

by its ruin. One special feature of Dr. Gme- 
lin’s work will render it indispensable to all 
future students of the subject. He has been 
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at the infinite pains of tabulating the control 
ling points in the confessions of about four 
hundred Templars in France—the cases on 
which the prosecution mainly relied—and he 
presents the results in a form admitting of 
ready examination and comparison, with such 
indications concerning the individuals as 
have a bearing upon the credibility of their 
statements. With this aid it will be compara 
tively easy hereafter for any one familiar with 
the general circumstances to estimate for him 
self the character and weight of the evidence 
and to recognize the contradictions which «ke 
prive it of all significance, save as an illustra 
tion of the facility with which the inquisitoria 
methods of torture enabled a judge to secure 
from the accused whatever admissions wer 
desired. 

The Templar catastrophe is one of those dra 
matic events in history which can never los 
their interest. The distinguished station of 
the victims, the suddenness and completeness 
of their fall, the horrors to which they were 
subjected, the sordid motives of the proses 
tion, and the savage means by which that 
prosecution was conducted to a successful is 
sue, all conspire to invest the affair with a 
sombre picturesqueness akin to that of tl 
most skilfully constructed tragedy Thi 
whole course of action is dominated by th: 
unflinching ferocity of Philippe le Bel, in 
striking contrast with the initial irresoluteness 
of bis accomplice, Clement V_,whose easy good! 
nature becomes even more remorseless than 
Philippe’s rapacity when he finds himself inex 
tricably compromised, and recognises that, if 


he cannot destroy the order, the failure of th 
attempt will morally destroy him; while be 
tween the two stands the pathetic figure of De 


Molay, who abandons his comrades in the ce 
lusive hope of self-preservation, and thet 
after seven vears of harsh incarceration, re 
deems his error by the voluntary self-sacrifice 
of an heroic death 

In such a story there is no element of ints 
rest lacking, and its abk 
ment by Dr. Gmelin ou 





readers for his book, albeit it is not written for 
a popular audience, but is a scholarly inves 
tigation into all disputed points, polemical 
sometimes to the point of combativeness, but 
informed throughout with a thorough know 
ledge of the subject, in the light of the most 


recent research 


The Pilgrim in Old F \ Review of the 
History, Present Condition, and Outlook of 
the Independent (Congregational) Churches 
in England. By Amory H. Bradford. Lon 
don: James Clarke & Co.: New York 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1808 

ONE of the pleasant signs of the decadence of 

that spirit of hostility towards England which 

characterized the average American of the 
first half of this century, and which dema 

gogues do their best still to foster, is the inte 

rest now manifested in the details of English 
social, politica], and religious life by a large 
portion of the reading public. The book under 
review is an outgrowth of this interest, and it 

makes a further appeal to the curiosity of a 

large American refigious body to know some 

thing of the habits and thought of its counter 
part in name on English soil. Under the fan 
ciful title of ‘ The Pilgrim in Old England,’ Dr 

Bradford has put into print a number of ad 

dresses, chiefly made to the students of An 

dover Theological Seminary. His aim is 
modest; as he states it himself in the preface, 
his book ‘is not intended to be an exhaustive 
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study of ecclesiastical polity, nor a history of 
the rise and growth of an ecclesiastical order, 
but rather an exposition of the working of the 
principles which are taught and illustrated in 
the Independent, or Congregational, churches 
of England.” Under these self-imposed limita- 
tions, Dr. Bradford gives a colloquial account 
of the rise of the body of which he treats, run- 
ning hastily over its history, its organization 
and methods of government, its doctrinal tests, 
its present preachers and leaders, and its atti- 
tude on problems of the relations of Church 
and State. With his factsand impressions Dr. 
Bradford interweaves much of his own theo- 
ries, and he writes with the American churches 
of his own fellowslrip always in mind. His ad- 
miration for the leaders of English Congrega- 
tionalism is intense and rather undiscriminat- 
ing, and his appreciation of the services of the 
body of which he treats in English religious 
development is always warm; but he believes 
that disestablishment would largely end Dis- 
sent. 

Nothing is, perhaps, very new or very pro- 
found; but these addresses, as a whole, consti- 
tute a pleasant guide to a general acquaintance 
with the present condition and tendencies of 
one of the oldest of English Nonconformist 
bodies. They are of importance in that they 
gather together, as no other work does, the 
scattered facts of denominational life in the 
Independent churches; and the spirit in which 
they are written is that of hearty interna- 
tional au 
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SPOFFORD. With two portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


A Book of Thoughts Linked with Memories of John Bright. 


Compiled by Mary BRIGHT CURRY. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


The Bailiff of Tewkesbury. NortH. A clever story of Eng- 
lish Life of the time of Shakespeare. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Garrick’s Pupil. By AvaGustus FiLon.. Translated by J. V. PRI- 


CHARD. A brilliant study of London Life in the 
eighteenth century. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 
An Account of Strange 


The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs. 45 Account of Strange 


America. By CHARLES SUMNER SEELEY, author of ‘‘ The Spanish Galleon.”’ 
12mo, $1.00. 


The English Humorists. 


$1.00. 
Sartor Resartus. 





Being Studies among the Book- 


By C. E. D. PHELPs and LEIGH 


By WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 


Finely 
printed and bound. 


16mo, gilt top, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Finely printed and bound. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





‘or sale by booksellers qenerally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CuiIcaco. 


— SPECIAL — 
AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. By Prof. 


GrorGE L. GoopaLe. 51 perfect colored plates by 
Sprague. Quarto, cloth. Price reduced, net, $7.50. 
FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. 


DantEt C. Eaton of Yale. 81 colored plates of all 
the known species. 


ONLY ABOUT FIFTY COPIES REMAIN. 
2vols. Quarto, cloth. Price, net, $35.00. 





Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound. are al- 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very 
little in om par if asingle number is missing. Vol- 
umes II. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 


NEEDFUL BOOKS FOR 


PHYSICIANS 


AND 
EVERYWHERE. 
BACTERIA, THE MICROSCOPE, 

HISTOLOGY, BOTANY, ETC. 
At Special Net Prices. 
BOOKS FOR NATURALISTS AND OTHERS. 
(22"Send Stamp for Lists and Catalogue. 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ai eee ing value year by year. 

4 
S I U DEN I 5 Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
34 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
New York. 


The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 





(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LVIT. comprising the last half-year of 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, PUBLISHER, 


18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Joseph Knight Company, 


BOSTON. 


Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. BLackmore. The only complete Illustrated 
Edition, with 208 half-tone and woodcut Illustra 
tions‘and 30 Photogravures. A superb set of books. 
2 vols., octavo, bound in full olive or old rose silk 
and white cloth with cloth jacket, $6.00; the same 
in half levant, gilt tops, $12.00. 


A Princess of Thule. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. With 80 half-tone or pen-and-ink 
sketches by ETHEL ISADORE BROWN, and a colored 
frontispiece of Sheila, the heroine of the story. 
1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth binding, gilt top, 
$2.00; the same in half tevant, gilt top, $4.50. 


Cranford. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With an Introduction by Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD. An entirely new edition of this 
charming volume, with 100 Illustrations, including 
acolored frontispiece from an original drawing by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 1 vol.,small quarto, fancy cloth, 
gilt tops, $2.00. 


John Halifax (Gentleman). 


By Miss McLock. A new edition of astory of which 
readers, young and old, never tire. With 40 new 
half-tone illustrations, and a colored frontispiece 
from an original drawing by Miss Laura C. HILLS. 
1 vol.. small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt tops, $2.00. 


Through Evangeline’s Country. 


By JEANNETTE A.GRANT. An historical and deserlp 
tive account of the Acadians, and the Evangeline 
story newly written. With 35 half-tone illustra 
tions, and a colored frontispiece of Evangeline. 
1 vol, square 12mo, fancy cloth binding, $2.00. 


A Sentimental Journey 


THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. By LAWRENCE 
STERNE. Illustrated by MAuRICcE LELoIR. With 12 
full-page photogravures and numerous photo-en- 
craving 1 vol., 16mo, daintily bound, cloth, full 
gilt, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Abbe Constantin. 


By Lupovic HALEvy. Illustrated by MADELEINE LE- 
MAIRE. With 18 full-page photogravures and 18 
half-tone illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, daintily bound, 
cloth, full gilt, gilt top, $1.75. 


A Dog of Flanders. 


A Christmas Story, By LOUISE DE LA RAME (OUIDA). 
A new edition of a beautiful Christmas Story, al- 
ready prized as a classic .by all who know it. With 
42 original illustrations and a photogelatine re 

roduction of Rubens‘ great picture, “ The Descent 
rom the Cross.”” 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


The Nurnberg Stove. 


By LovUIsE DE LA RAME (OvrIDA). Another of Ouida’s 
fascinating stories. delightful alike to old and 
young. Witb 50 original illustrations and a color 
frontispiece of a German stove, after the celebrated 
potter, Hirschvogel. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Cap and Gown. 


Some College Verse. Chosen by Jos—EPpH LARoy Har- 
RISON. 1 vol., square 16mo, white and gold, orna- 
mental binding, gilt top or gilt edges, $1.25. 


Thanatopsis, and A Forest Hymn. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, With an Introduction 
by Rev. JOHN W. CHADWICK. Illustrated by 13 pho- 
togravures from nature and original drawings. 
Printed in red and black, and daintily bound in vel- 
lum cloth. Gilt top, 1 vol., square 12mo, $2 00. 


The Song of the Brook. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Fifteen original and beautiful 
eee illustrations, after original drawings 
»y WILLIAM J. Mozart. The title-page and text of 
the poem is printed in red and black, and each 
stanza _ is illustrated. 1 vol., square 12mo, vellum 
cloth, $2.00. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 


New Edition. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. A pretty 
edition of this well known classic. Illustrated wit 
20 etchings by the celebrated French artist H. PILLE. 
Etched by L. Monzies. 2 vols., 16mo, half white 
vellum cloth and silk side, gilt tops, $3.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 
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THE ATLANTIC 
FOR 1804 


Willi contain, among other attractions, 

Philip and His Wife, a Serial Story, by 

Margaret Deland. 

This is undoubtedly the most important work 

of the author of ** John Ward, 

involving some of the leading problems in 

modern social life, studied very thoroughly, 

and treated with admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 
By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Mrs. Wiggin, and others. 





Preacher.” 


History and Biography 
Will be very effectively presented by#papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster, the 
historian, Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Profes- 
sor Mendenhall, and others. 


Literary History and Criticism 
Will be made attractive by letters of Cole- 
ridge and Thoreau, and by papers on en- 
gaging themes from Sir Edward Strachey, 
Professor Kittredge of Harvard, 
Tyrrell of Dublin, and other very competent 
writers. 


Professor 


Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the 
aspects of Nature in Florida, Utah, and 
Canada, are promised by Miss Thomas, 
Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, Olive 
Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care and thought 
due to their importance. This is regarded 
as one of the most useful parts of the work 
of the Atlantic. Articles are assured from 
Professor Shaler, Horace E. Scudder, and 
others who are able to speak with authority. 


and 


Music and the Drama. 

Special attention will be given to dramatic 

criticism and to the development of the 

theatre in America, with reminiscences of 
famous actors and actresses. 

A careful critic recently said: ‘* The Atlantic 
keeps right on in the even tenor of its way, 
— precisely as it did in its first number, 
away back more than thirty-five years ago, 
and still presenting a large variety of the very 
best literature that appears in this country. 
What books and books, and what books of en- 
during value, have been compiled from its 
teeming pages! It has had some editors who 
have made great names in the literary history 
of this country—Lowell, Fields, Howells, Al- 
drich—and yet the uniform quality of its con- 
tents has not varied in all these years from the 
highest standard. The old contributors, who 
made its reputation in its early days, are all 
dead. Only Dr. Holmes of the old set remains, 
apparently with as young a heart as in his 
glorious prime. New names have taken the 
honored places of those who have gone hence. 
And yet, the Atlantic seems to us just as good 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Under the 
most able editorship of Mr. Scudder, it is all 
that it ever was—sometimes we even dare to 
believe that in many respects it has been im- 
proved, if that were possible.” 


N. OB. 
TERMS: ¢: 
November and December numbers free to 


new subscribers remitting before December 
20th 


Postal Notes and Money at 


Now ts the time to subscri 


wha year in advance, postage free 


risk of sende) 


Remit by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





> | 


The Nation 


The Thoughtful Citizen 


Looks back of the present condition of national life 


knowing that aright knowledge of the complex forces that have 
to the growth of the nation is essential to any but a half blind exercise of citi 


zenship. 


The historian who can best aid him must be keen and sympathetic and just 
he must be logical and thorough; he must show not only effects but causes, he 
must show the life of the nation, and then his work may rightfully be called 


a history. Such a history is 


Von Holst’s Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States. 








Few, if any, works in the field of American History are so frequently cited 
and so highly commended 1n the Universities of our land as this A pamphlet 
descriptive of it will be sent you on request. 

A FEW CRITICAL OPINION 
Its reflections are always astute and incisive ) s sig i ‘ ‘ 
| Harper's Monthly sarieee , \ 
Written for all time.— New Orleans Picayune ] 
Learned ingenious, subtle, brilliant, dashing Mast ie . a 
and sometimes almost rollicking in his lively and ae y : : : : a . ‘ 
glowing style Vew York Herald ; \, } 
The peculiarities of Von Holst’s historical cli w : a 
nies are, first, a multitude of side-lights whic h he Biase a Ms 
throws on them from every quarter, and, second, | Ward ma any 
the remorseless pertinacity with which he follows It is perfectly - o . wel P 
} up every nerve and muscle to its end tlercande argument and . . \ 
Johnston America av v ead a I 4 gra 
Masterly analysis of events... The Natio narrative. —f/ i 
| Complete in Eight large vctave volumes trinine f 
tn cloth, $25; sheep, $30, S> \ 
& 
j aii A rs 
CALLAGHAN & CO. 114 Monroe St., Chicago. 
4 ! 
7 ‘ — ”~ ~ . _ ° ® 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, [Nev Yous. December 11,1805, 
J 4 J 4 . +B. BLE . ( [a 
: ° D yay n |} ¢ 1] 
BOSTON. Mr. Bouton begs to call your 
ai ad attention ta Nis large ana \ 
r ? , ? ’ 
u able STOCK OT B MOKRS S itable 
MO Z OO M D AR. |! for Christmas and New Yea 
IN PRESS Presents, comprising the lates 
Pl P a . ¢ 
The Dispensation of the Spirit. American, English, and French 
This book is tmportant as setting forth the star . . : ss . 
from which the eminent author writes in cv 1] ustrated \\ Orks | re ch (a 
with the religious movement he represents—t! 
mo-Somaj F f 
endars a n coiect 1 ot 
Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations ; 
STATE ( sets, and single VOl- 
ak = > 
, : 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS lumes of Poetry, etc., in beauti- 
The Oriental Christ. By Pros f indines 
CHUNDER MozoomparR. New Ed 5 
2 Sea | A personal inspection is re- 
, er P ; ' } : : 
t es af De- a ’ 
The Spiritual Life. Studi De- | Snectfully invite 
votion and Worship. 198 pages. Cloth, $1.00. f+ 
; > a alo ( nailed tree oO 
Jesus and Modern Life. By Mo} | © attiogues - 
SavaGeE. With an Introduction by Prof. | applic ation. 
CRAWFORD H. Toy, 230 pages. Cloth, @1.00. , 5? 
. .  E | Openin theevening from the 
Discourses. By Epwarp H. Ha 5 
Pastor yay First Parish, Cambridge. 44] 16th to 22d of Lecember 
pages. Clot . 


The New Bible and Its New Uses. 


JOSEPH 


By HENRY CROOKER. 286 pages 
Cloth, $1.00 

Uplifts of Heartand Will. Religious 
Aspirations in Prose and Verse. By JAMES 
H. West, author of * The Complete Life, 
etc. Second thousand, with additions " 
pages. Cloth, 30 cents 

Is This a Good World? |our [is- 
courses by Minot J. SavaGe. 60 pages 


Paper, 25 cents 
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A Superb Holiday Gift. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


BY 


Josephine Diebitsch-Peary 
WITH AN ACOOUNT OF 


THE GREAT WHITE JOURNEY 
ACROSS GREENLAND 


BY 


Robert E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U. 8. Navy. 


**It would be difficult to exaggerate the charm and 
the interest of Mrs. Peary’s work. . . In astyle 
delightful for its directness and simplicity, Mrs. 
Peary takes the reader into the daily life of the little 
encampment in the far North, and pictures the thou- 
sand and one incidents of the Arctic winter and the 
long months of preparation for the ‘great white 
journey’ in a vivid and living story, which seems to 
make the reader a member of the company itself, 
and acquainted with the characters and personal 
traits of every one in it. Much credit is due 
the publishers of the volume for the excellence of 
its illustrations,”— Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

This sumptuous work, which issues from the De 
Vinne Press, contains 22 plates (including four in 
tint), besides numerous illustrations in the text. 

X\LOTH, on fine coated paper, price, $2. 

AUTOGRAPH EDITION, on large paper, gilt top 
and rough edges, handsomely bound in ornamental 
cloth, with the written signature of Mrs. Peary on 
the frontispiece, $5. 


Works by Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


THE ArcTic PROBLEM 


AND NARRATIVE OF THE PEARY RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.00; Polychrome Edi- 
tion , with 23 plates plain and in tint, $3.0v, 


THE 


BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


8vo, 17 plates, $3.00. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVI- 
DENCES OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


Fully illustrated, $1.00. 


NURSERY PROBLEMS. 


Edited by LEROY M. YALE, M.D , Medical Editor 
of BABYHOOD, 

This handsome volume deals with Feeding, Diet, 
Sleep, Teething, Weaning, Questions of Dress, &c. 
An ideal gift to any young mother. Cloth, price, 
$1.50. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


>) Beckman Street, New Yor’, 


The Nation. 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


THE SATISFACTION OF HUSIAN 
WANT. 


So far as they can be satisfied by Labor and Material 
Resources 


By G. P. OSBORNE, A.M. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, postage paid, $2.00. 





‘* Whoever wishes for a clear-cut and well-defined 
exposition of the science of economics will find it in 
this volume, so clearly and simply stated that any 
one of ordinary intelligence can readily understand 
it. "—Christian at Work. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnatt. 


BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 


Edited by MARSHALL BROWN. 
12mo, pp. 304, $1.00. 


“The book is admirable.”—Boston Courier. 

“Of remarkable interest.”— Boston Home Journal. 

1 saat almost inexhaustible.’’—Boston Ga- 
zette. 











Sold by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 
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An Exquisite Little Series 
that every book lover will 
appreciate—and buy. 


THE BIBELOT SERIES. 


For the season of 1893 the following volumes 
are now ready: 


I. SONGS OF ADIEU. 
A little book of recent English lyrics, compiled 
from sources not generally known, or inaccessi 
ble in this country. 


ll. OLD WORLD LYRICS. 
A little book of translations from Villon Du Bal 
lay, Ronsard, and later French poets. 

The Bibelot Series is modelled on an old-style format, 
narrow 8vo, beautifully printed on Van Gelder band 
made paper, uncut edge, done up in unique vellum 
cover, and each issue limited to 725 copies. 

Price per volume, $1 net. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publisher. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Me. 





AY LARGEST 
gg UPTOWN 
Diaries, BOOKSTORE. 


Christmas WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 
Corner 48th St. 


Stationery, 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 








The Nation 


Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street. It was founded by E. L. Godkin 


in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor. 


THE NATION is an independent weekly review of literature, science, art, and politics, 


with a serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events, special and 


occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and 


social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature, 


science, art, music and the drama. The two hundred contributors who prepare this feast 


for the scholar and the thinker include the foremost names in American literature and 


thought, besides many famous men in England and France, Germany and Italy, South 


America and Japan. THE NATION has been pronounced by the Saturday Review to be ‘‘on 


the intellectual level of the best European periodicals.” It has a large and widely dis- 


tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in foreign ports. The development of 


that class of independent voters who control the balance of power in several Northern 


States is largely the work of THE NATION, which has always fought for purity, wisdom, and 


independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislation. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year, postpaid; 


Shorter term at a proportionate rate, 


Sample copy sent free on application. 


TC ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THE NaTIoNn is about 10,000 copies. This number represents, 


however, but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 


libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli- 


gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. The announcements of the lead- 


ing publishers are a feature of THE NATION, which contains more book-advertising than 


any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 


advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. The utmost care is taken to exclude all 


unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


Advertising rates or other information given on application. 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 
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SIR FRANCIS BACON’S 


CIPHER 
STORY. 


Discovered and Deciphered by 0. W. OWEN. M.D. 





This book positively proves that Sir Francis 
Bacon wrote all the works now bearing the 
names of William Shakespeare, Robert Green, 
Marlow, 
Spencer, and the Anatomy of Melancholy of 
Robert Burton. Ba- 
con claims to be the lawful son of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Robert Dudley, 
those two having been secretly married in the 
He, 
rightful heir to the throne of England. 


George Peele, Christopher Edmund 


In this remarkable story, 
Earl of Leicester— 


Tower of London. therefore, was the 
This Cipher Story is the most remarkable 
discovery of the century. It gives to the pub- 


lic hidden facts of English literature and 
history in such a way that they cannot be de- 
nied. 

The first volume of this book is now ready. 
Price 50 cts., paper cover; bound in cloth, 75 
cts. 

HOWARD PUBLISHING 
DETROIT, MICH., and 


Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 


CO., 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
Biography of the English 
Language. 


By ARTHUR MacArRTHuR, LL.D., author of Education in 
its Relation to Manual Industry, Essays, Addresses, ete. 
12mo, cloth, 417 pp., $1.50. 

The subject of this work is the English Language, and 
the object is to furnish an account of its rise and pro 
gress from the earliest periods of its history. This 
naturally reaches back to the primeval races from whom 
the English people sprang, and relates to the manner in 
which their varied dialects finally merged into our pre 
sent form of speech. 

Comparative Philology is the science of scholars, but 
a knowledge of our own language can easily be 
quired by those who spea‘ it. 

The intention is, therefore, to give a plain and popular 
history of our mother tongue alone, and to set it off 
with critical remarks and slight biograpbical sketches 
of ancient and modern authors who have used it in 
composing their works. 

A table of contents is printed and a general index ts 
added. W.H.LOWDERMILK & CO., Publishers, 

1424- “1426 F Stre et, Ww ashington B.C 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart LANDSEER, Proprietor. 


ac 


1,900 feet 


Large 





airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. 
if desired Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 


superior cui 
Eminent medical care 





THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR | 
WOMEN 


—" held in New York on June 2%, 28, 29, 

894. Two scholarships, one of Three Hundred 
poe one of Two Hundred Dollars, 
tion with these ee 
to the SECRETARY, No. : 
City. 


and 30, 
Dollars 
are offered in conne: 
For information, apply 
2 East 33d Street, New York 


, - 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half pric 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a 
specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free 
TYPEWRITER > 45 Liberty Street, New York 
HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe Street, Chicago 


= . . = | ) TH Dap 
Select English Classics. Edited, with | BLANKET BAGH ROBES 
Notes, biographical, historical, and litera- | SILK AND SATIN: MUEEELERS 
ry, by JAMES BaLpwin, Ph.D. Price, per | 
volume, $1.00. Three volumes are now | /? S ( ( \ 
ready: ‘Six Centuries of English Poetry,” y a 
**The Famous Allegories,” ** The Book of we ee 
Elegies.” ) \ z 
| ema | FOWNES & DENTS GLOVES 
Also a Sul Zin of Sluipe r tert by | ( \\ NE AN | EN | . rl \ I ’ . 
in all grades for schools and colleges Fur Driving Gloves. 
Full dese tiptiz € catal HE Mal lewd ip } y ) ) “ . 
application. Correspondence invited l \ | B IR |: | | \ _ 
aa 4 ~~ a a - . 
oo Nena a ’ , : —_ 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, ( ( C. p 
; a roadway AD 19tb dt 
110-112 Boviston St., Boston, < 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA ; 
2 7 New York. 
CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H 
Don CARLOS DE BorBON. 11th Edition. Cloth, $1.50 ons — rm TPR 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue’ by Don S A GEN] ‘Ss 
FMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. Cloth, $2.00 was A 
AMPARO. A charming novel in Sp. and Eng, reading 
book for universities, colleges, ete. T5ec 
EL INDIANO. In Sp. and Eng. Sic. 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. Annotated in English me 
VERBOS ESPANOLES,. 40. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40¢e. 
‘*Cortina School of Languages,”’ 
111 W. 34TH ST., N. Y. . 
Liberal discounts to Dealers. Professors and Colleges 
JUST PUBLISHED 
Eighth Book of Vergil’s A&=neid. 
Edited for the use of schools, with Introduction, Notes 
Voeaulary, and Word Groups, by John Tetlow 
Headmaster of the Girls’ High School, Boston. itr 
cloth, xii+191 pages. Price, by mail, postpa 4 ; 
cents. > rap x wT ) a 
This book, which Is the second in the seriesot sehoa | BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOK ASES 
Classics, will be issued also for use sight reading Phe above are tv me atvies . ‘ 
without the vocabulary. Pp eae teed ent aa . ged Sp tat style es f 
TERIAL + : ENTURY Inet ¥Y and Enacy as. illustrated 
GINN & age Publishers, stalogues free. Address SaRGk ATM MPG either 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND LONDON 8 aE, SOW SON, OF SEY, SR, Se 
5 i | 
Beath’s 2Tto sdern fanguage Certs | ‘Hol \IE l) P 0 TOG RAP HS 
NEARLY 
f wient and M 
One hundred ar ty s and g \ts ‘ Ww ks Art, rem 
listed and cove tl gr f inst tions of famous paintin 
EW ISSUES sculptu and architect 
with views from all parts 
Are being made constantly. Set of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues f 14.000 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, aubiects. List of World's 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICA NDON A > | oe Fair Views and Art at t 
; Fair now ready 
To receive the current Lantern slides made to order from any of 
numbers ina convenient subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums 
temporary) form. Sub n ecards a specialty bums su] plie ad 
stantially made, bound § i ; 
j . . ‘> ® 
| in cloth, with Tus Na Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash’a St., Bost 
| TION stamped on theside J > 
oe X Princiy A ss: New York, FE. P. Dutton & ¢ 
in gon . w ist aco, M.«) Brien & Sor =“ Wabash A 
volur asily Philadel; ‘ E.M lees & 1417 Chestnut St 
and sted. 
Sent re ESTABLISHED 1858 


The Nation 
VALUABLE BOOKS 


Labberton’s Historical Atlas and Gene- 
ral History. Royal octavo, 213 pp. By 
RoBertT H. LABBERTON. Price, $2.00 

“ The book is stmpi y ines mparable.”"—ALFRED S. Ro 
late Principal of W * High Sch 

Institutes of General History. By Pres, 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D.. of 
Brown University. Mailing price, $2.00 

“TI find the ‘Institutes’ most vital stin tulating, a 
throbbing pulse in every sentence.”"— Pre Moses Col 

TYLER, LL.D., Cornell University 

The Elements of Psychology. By Prof 
Noau Kk. Davisof the University of Vir 
ginia. Scholarly, critical, and exhaustive 


Price, $1.80 
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© 107 Market Street Bethieher n. Pa 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening stren —Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Repo 


Roya BakinG Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO.,, 


LIMITED, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur- 
_ poses in Great Britain and the United States. 








“Our 15th. “Annual Holiday 
Catalogue of Choice Books, 

CENT suitable for presentation or 
for the library, at 25 to 50 
per cent. reduction from 

FREE publishers’ prices. Send your 
address now and have a Copy | 
mailed to you free. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


301-305 Washington St.. Opp. “Old South.” | 


To Librarians, Book- Lovers, and Besksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles: 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request 
¢@ Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO" 


81 Union ‘Square, New York. 


MAYER & MULLER. Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 


Direct Supply at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECO bD BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALs in  F Tanurtanehs of Learning "and Literature. 
ay ~~ K.. most inewpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, a3, and Stu ents. Best references. 


c. ‘“ Book 

Koehler, Neumann & Co., verters, 

rt- 

ers, and Publishers, Foreign and College Books a ape. 

clalty. Subscriptions to Periodicals, Fine Book Binding. 
remont St., Room 2, Boston, Mass. Elevator. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogues frequently issued, and mailed to any ad- 
ie A P. HUMPHREY, 25 Exchange St., Koches- 
r 























OOKS WA N TED. han Low, Marston & 
Co., L’d, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter cone, 
London, have special facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and scarce English, American, and Fore ks 
wanted by Boo«sellers, Lib: es, and Collectors. 


] TANTED IMM IATELY—BY A 

lady in timor expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be dressed 
to D. G., care of the Nation. 


Subscription to foret 


peri 
F. ‘oreign Book _— cecal, ———= tish a au- 
ors. Catalogues = appli- 

cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, it Tremont St, Boston. 



















B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 





Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 now received . 

Our Christmas Catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classicai Catalogue. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORE. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 


Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large ore! oe ibraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
matinders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 
those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. We 
have just issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
includi mon illustrated history and description of our 
store. When — for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp requi 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris ee. Tauchnitz’s Brit h Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A a assortment always on hand, and 
ted books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 

ued. 

















American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tian Nation. 


AIMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RARE BOOKS. 


BARGAINS. 
Send stamps for Lists. 
Picking up § Scarce a a specialty. 


AMERICAN PRESS Cco., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AMBLARD & MEYER BROS., 
13 WEST 24TH STREET, NEAR B’WAY. 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books, Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books < gs from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Boo! Ete ae Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special BA for the Holidays. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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H. WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST., 
N. 


Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, ¢ or single numbers. 


B ACK numbers and sets of all m ines. For price, 
ri state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
je, N 


) [74 7 NTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Sete with 
uste, A. 8. CLARK.’34 Park Row, N, Y. City. 














756 each.—Martineau's *‘ Hour and Man,’ 


Leah the Forsaken,’ ‘ Christopher Tadpole, 

Maxwell's * Bryan O’Linn’ and ‘Flood and Field,’ bur 

ney’s ‘ Evelina,’ Jane Austen’s Works. Mailed prompt. 
PrRaTT, 155 6th Ave 


THE BOOKLOVER’S ALMANAC 
for 1894, with etchings by Robida, $3.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 Sth Avenue, N.Y. 















Kitchen 
Extension. 


University Extension is 
good, but Kitchen Exten- 
sion is better. When science @ 
strikes the kitchen it strikes 
home and every member of 
the family is the gainer. 

The latest and best gift of 
science to the kitchens of 
the world is 


Cottolene 


the new vegetable shorten- 
ing and substitute for lard. 
Every woman who has 
ever cooked a meal, knows 
that lard is disagreeable in 
use and unhealthy in its 
“richness” as we Call it. 
Cottolene is a most satis- 
factory substitute — clean, 
delicate and far more eco- 
nomical. Try it for your- 
self. Refuse all imitations. 


Sold in three and five pound pails, 

















X Made only by 
Bi\\, N.K.FAIRBANK&CO,, 
} CHICAGO, 

i St. Louis, Montreal, 
¥ New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, etc. 





FILL YOUR PIPE 


with 


Golden Sceptre 


IF 


You love GOOD TOBACCO 


Send ten cents to SURBRUG, 159 Ful- 
ton Street, for a big sample. 
$1.30 per pound, 40c. 4 oz., prepaid. 











Only and highest award at World’s Fair. 


Pansat 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
New Y 


Baltim: ork, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 




















